

















ON JUNE 15" SOMETHING 
HAPPENED IN RADIO 


Born during and matured by our nation’s 
greatest struggle, America’s youngest net- 
work has evolved a new concept of radio. 


tr June 15th, the Blue Network 
became the American Broad- 
casting Company. To live up to this 
name is a big order, but we think 
our short history proves we are up 
to the task. 

During January of 1942, with the 
world at war, a group of experienced 
business and radio executives—men 
who had new ideas about the role 
of radio in a democracy—began to 
operate the Blue Network as an 
independent network. 

During the next three years, whole 
nations were engulfed and enslaved. 
Freedom of speech was denied mil- 
lions. During these three years, 
radio assumed mounting responsi- 
bilities to 130,000,000 American 
people—and this new network 
learned to take the momentous in 
its stride. 


Never did so many need 
to know so much 


Out of its tumultuous existence, 
the Blue Network formulated a new 
concept of public service in radio: a 
daring new version of “‘freedom on 
the air.”” We picked newsmen and 
commentators with experience and a 
sense of responsibility—and then 
let them express their own opinions. 
We review their scripts only for good 
taste and for competent news au- 


thority—not for censorship; because 
we believe that no man is wise 
enough to know what the public 
should, or should not, hear. We 
trust the American people. Experi- 
ence has proved that, given the 
facts, they will make sound de- 
cisions. 


Entertaining a Nation 


Radio serves a great function by 
bringing relaxation and entertain- 
ment into the homes of our people. 
We, therefore, have an obligation to 
bring to them good entertainment— 
the best possible. 

During the past season, listeners 
to this network have regularly heard 


Ethel Barrymore + Charlotte Green- 
wood « Guy Lombardo + Quiz Kids 
Walter Winchell + Breakfast Club 
with Don McNeill. Andrews Sisters 
Jerry Wayne + One Man’s Family 
Jimmy Fidler + Drew Pearson 
Hop Harrigan + Cliff Arquette 
Ted Malone + Arlene Francis 
Alan Young + William Bendix 


Also presented were such outstand- 
ing programs as the Metropolitan 
Opera, America’s Town Meeting, 
the March of Time, and the Boston 
Symphony. The first organized 
broadcast of the famous Herald- 


Tribune Forum, and conferences on 
international security organized by 
Sumner Welles and Orson Welles, 
were some of the special features. 
Regular programs were created by 
and for labor, management, the 
Army Air Force, and the Navy. 


A Young Network 
Comes of Age 


Growth came fast to this young- 
est of America’s networks. As a re- 
sult, the network that started in 
1942 with 116 stations now has 196 
stations coast to coast. Over 22,000,- 
000 homes in America can tune in to 
the programs that originate on this 
network, and if you add together 
the audiences of our various shows 
over a period of a week, the total is 
475 million people. People to whom 
radio listening is a vital part of their 
lives. This is the dimension of our 
opportunity and responsibility. 


A Pledge to Tomorrow 


The challenging years ahead will, 
we feel, bring new significance to our 
ideas which have already served the 
country. So we rededicate ourselves 
and all our facilities to the constant 
alerting of the minds of our people 
. . . to finding and presenting new 
shows and stars of tomerrow. For 
only by giving America all the un- 
biased facts, and by giving them the 
best in the field of entertainment, 
can we continue to live up to the 
great responsibilities which are those 
of a radio network serving a great 
nation. 


American Broadcasting Company 
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MALL CLUBS often 
carry out projects which might be worthy 
of a club many times as large. A good 
example is the “Gay Nineties Revue” 
presented by the Snoqualmie Valley, 
Washington, club with a membership of 
less than fifty. During a “Gay Nineties 
Era” preceding the revue, each Kiwanian 
was ordered to grow a beard by the club 
president. A :ew who couldn’t got off by 
wearing apparel symbolic of the era. 
Every member had a part in the pro- 
duction. Some were actors, some were 
stage hands, stage managers and ushers 
while some served as kitchen help when 
coffee and cake were served to all the 
cast after the last of two evening per- 
formances. The show was a sellout both 
nights and the club raised several hundred 
dollars to finance its community activities. 
So much latent talent and histrionic ability 
were uncovered that a more pretentious 
show is planned for next year. 
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The Community 


and ‘The Veteran 


By Colonel John N. Andrews 


OFFICER IN CHARGE OF POSTWAR ACTIVITIES 
NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


IWANIS International and the local clubs, along 

with the other service groups, have. rendered 

splendid service during the war. There is much 
work yet to be done to win the war. When the fighting 
has ceased the community’s task of readjusting from a war 
economy to peacetime conditions will be almost as great as 
the winning of the war has been. It is a challenging postwar 
job, but it must also be realized that veterans are already 
returning. 

Approximately 12,000,000 men and women are now 
serving in the armed forces. More than 1,700,000 have been 
separated from service, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the War Department. The number of men and 
women needed in the future will depend upon the length of 
the war, the casualties, and any additional requirements of 
the Army and Navy. 

Members of Kiwanis who served in World War I will 
recall the readjustment problems they faced. Some problems 
were of a temporary nature, many others confronted the 
nation for many years. The task of readjusting veterans 
at the end of this war will be at least three times as great 
as it was in 1918-19. The numbers involved will be three 
times greater, the men and women in the armed forces will 
have been away from school, their jobs, families and friends 


much longer; and the 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 war workers 


to be readjusted are far greater in number than those in 
similar work in World War I. In this war when the men 
and women in the armed forces are scattered all over the 
world, whereas in World War I, our men were mostly in 
Europe. Also, we participated in the first war only about 
nineteen months. 

When this global war ends, the men and women who 
have been in service will have a number of opportunities. 
Some will want to remain in service. Large numbers of 
the younger men and women will wish to resume their educa- 
tion and training. Thousands will return to their old jobs, 
many others will seek new employment. Some will want to 
engage in business, others will be interested in the profes- 
sions. A large number will need hospitalization and _ re- 
habilitation before they can be returned to gainful em- 
ployment. 

There are between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 men and women 
in service today who had received little or no job training, 
and had not acquired “permanent” jobs before entering 
service. Many of these entered service directly from school 
or college. This group will constitute a special problem. 
Thousands of the younger veterans should return for further 
education and training before seeking employment to make 
them more profitable workers later. 

The schools and colleges will have tremendous opportu- 














nities and responsibilities in developing 
prograt to meet the varied needs of 
the veterans; in integrating these re- 
turning servicemen with the rest of the 
tudent body; and in providing alert and 
understanding teachers, professors, and 
dmiunistrative officers. Industry and com- 
ercial establishments will face a similar 
challenge as they seek to provide the 
ype of industrial and business training 
desired by the veterans. Since the Gov- 
ernment has provided liberal educational 
ubsidies for the veterans who wish to 


pursue education or training courses, it 




















is hoped that adequate plans of instruc- 
tion and training will be made available. 


The men and women who return to 





possible while the wage scale is still 
high. In addition, many have felt it 
their patriotic duty to participate in the 
expanding production programs and, 
thus, niake their contributions to the war. 
They reason that they can return to 
school or college later when the work 
opportunities may not be so favorable. 

Industry has had an opportunity to 
reabsorb large numbers of the ex-serv- 
icemen in their old jobs or in new ones. 
Training programs of various kinds 
have been developed to meet the special 
requirements of industry and business, 
and it appears that the interests of the 
veterans have been kept constantly in 
mind. 

As plans are developed all should 
realize that the problems of reintegrat- 
ing ex-servicemen and women must be 
solved at the local level. The average 
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service clubs and civic in nature, they 
can provide much help for the veterans. 
The service committees and other 
members might make inquiry of job 
possibilities for returning servicemen, 
and then report to the reemployment 
committeemen of the local boards, the 
veterans’ representative of the United 
States Employment Service, or the In- 
formation Center established to serve 
as a central referral office. Many com- 
munities already have established such 
centers. 

It will bolster the morale of return- 
ing veterans to learn that service clubs, 
such as Kiwanis are interested in them. 
Clubs occasionally might feature some 
of the veterans who only recently have 
been discharged, but do not try to make 
them talk about their overseas experi- 
ences. Those who have seen action are 
reluctant to talk about what they have 
experienced. 

Of tremendous importance is the de- 
velopment of facilities to insure the 
successful readjustment of disabled vet- 
erans. Such adjustment may be to the 
family and community, to the old job 
or a new one, or to school or college. 
(Continued on page 29) 











the classrooms, to business or industry, 


will need assistance and advice fre- 









quently. Well 


made available and should 


qualified counselors 
should be 
have adequate time to see the veteran 
as often and for as long a period as 
may be necessary. Adequate guidance 
offers a real challenge, and we certainly 
should have enough imagination to meet 
that challenge resourcefully. If a coun- 
try can recruit a man from school, fac- 
tory, mine, farm or college, give him 
physical and vocational examinations, 
train him at great expense for many 
months, supply him with the most ex- 
pensive equipment, then send him forth 
to fight, that 
develop a comprehensive program to 


same country should 
reconvert that individual into a produc- 
tive, peacetime civilian. 

Of the 1,700,000 men 


separated from active service, a relative- 


more than 


ly small number have returned to 
school or college. Many yeterans have 


felt they should earn as much money as 





veteran will be an alert, healthy young 
man who has been away from home and 
community a long while, perhaps feels 
a trifle strange, and wants to settle down 
to a job. He represents the cream of 
the manpower market—drawn from the 
most employable age group, selected for 
physical fitness, trained in teamwork, 
tempered by discipline, and frequently 
improved by leadership and _ special 
training. 

Com- 
merce, veterans’ organizations, church 


Service clubs, Chambers of 


groups and other agencies should co- 
ordinate their efforts on behalf of the 
veteran with those of the local Selective 
Service boards, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and other Federal, State 
and local governmental agencies. 

Since Kiwanis Clubs are essentially 
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CAR IS HERE TODAY! 


By Lawrence H. Singer 


ONFUSION reigns supreme in the mind of the 

average American motorist. He is told by the big 

Detroit auto makers that the first postwar cars will 
not be much more than a warmed-over version of the old 
1942 job. On the other hand, many industrial engineers and 
feature writers have been describing the wonderful vehicles 
that could be built almost at once, incorporating our war- 
gained knowledge of light metals, plastics and new me- 
chanical developments. 

The stock retort of spokesmen of the auto industry is 
that production must be resumed without frills at the earliest 
possible moment if unemployment is to be kept at a mini- 
mum. Here is an outline of a postwar car that has already 
been built, that has been thoroughly tested, that is ready 
for immediate production, that can be sold profitably at a 
figure equivalent to our prewar low-priced automobile. 

Eight years ago, Bill Stout, a past president of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, designed and built a car for 
his personal use—The Scarab. In it, he incorporated many 
ideas which are a decade ahead of the parade in the year 
1945. This auto has never been marketed commercially, but 
duplicates have been made for a number of Stout’s friends. 
Stout has driven his own Scarab over 150,000 miles. The 
car runs so smoothly that it has gone three times to the 
west coast from Detroit with a glass of water resting on 
the instrument board, filled within an inch of the top! It 
is still free from rattles and body squeaks, and presents a 
forceful challenge to the imagination. 

The car weighs less than a Ford, it’s shorter than a 
Chevrolet, but has d longer wheelbase than a Cadillac. The 
inside is one big room, giving the impression of an ex- 
tremely large auto, since all the space is utilized. The body 
extends to the full width of the vehicle, with what was 
formerly running board space 
now part of the floor in- 
side. The crash bumper 
extends around the entire ma- 
chine. The chairs are not 
fastened down, and while in 
motion you can change seats 
or move the chairs themselves 
without difficulty. The inte- 
rior width is almost six feet, 


so that the rear seat be- 
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comes a comfortable couch. Just in front, a demountable 
table is attached to the wall. 

“This feature was put in as a stunt,” Stout confides, 
“but the table has rarely been taken down in eight years 
of operation. We often play bridge along the open road.” 

The driver’s seat is fixed, although it is adjustable fore 
and aft. It is a bucket-type design, with foam rubber 
upholstery. The entire job is done in an effective dark 
blue broadcloth. It can be moved to any position, and has 
an adjustable back to allow for correction to relieve riding 
fatigue. 

“The eyes are at the front of the car—where they should 
be,” Stout points out, “and vision is perfect at the corners 
as well.” All windows are sealed, for there is forced ventila- 
tion. Other features are indirect lighting, with the roof both 
sound- and heat-proofed. 

The outside appearance is somewhat of a shock, since 
the body comes clear up over the front wheels. There is no 
obvious hood, although the spare tire is tucked away inside 
as crash protection. The engine has been placed in back, 
with greatly increased traction resulting. The motor is a 
Mercury, and averages close to twenty miles per gallon of 
gas, which would be greatly increased by using an air- 
cooled engine. Gearshift controls go forward under the 
floor, but there is no need for a tunnel in the floor to 
obstruct foot room. The floor is perfectly flat, and is 
carpeted likc a small drawing room. 

This novel auto has no axles, all wheels being sprung 
independently. The differential case is in the rear, and one 
universal joint is placed at either side, with spring shafts 
running out to the wheels. “The only unsprung weight,” 
is part of the axle and the wheel them- 


‘“ 


Stout explains, 
selves.” 

The springs are high, with the point of support at the 
bottom of the window line, so that the center of gravity or 
the weight of the car is below the point of support. When 
the car goes around a curve, the body tends to swing like 
a pendulum and bank the car, rather than allowing it to 
roll, thus making for greater stability on the road. The 
frame is also the body, which is made of tubular steel- 
welded construction, like an airplane, with aluminum cover- 
ing the roof and steel being used on the sides. 

There are two doors, one opposite the driver on the left 
side up front, and one at the rear of the driver, just at 
the right of the back seat. This allows an unusual amount 
of wall space in the car. 


After looking it over, Stout’s car begins to look both 
sensible and practical. But its principles have been spurned 
for eight years. Perhaps the car of tomorrow has been with 
us for a long time, waiting for some alert manufacturer to 
accept its challenge. 
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Framework For Peace 


By Don B. Rice 


IMMEDIATE PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
CONSULTANT FOR KIWANIS TO AMERICAN DELEGATION 


HE United Nations Conference 

on International Organization 

at San Francisco has succeeded 
in its real purpose which was to set up a 
world security organization for the pur- 
pose of maintaining future peace among 
nations great and small. 

Whether the security organization 
which has been formed will be able to 
maintain peace is going to depend upon 
the will of the peoples of the world, 
particularly the people of the Big Five 
Nations entrusted with the largest share 
of responsibility in snuffigg out future 
wars before they start. 

As this is written, just one month 
has elapsed since the opening of the 
conference, but it is already evident that 
out of this meeting of nations will rise 
a world structure to maintain peace 
which will have the support of the 
majority of the participants. This peace 
structure will not be perfect. It will 
not satisfy all peoples. But it will be 
a start and a vast improvement in the 
machinery of international relationships 
over that which has prevailed up to now. 

Much has been written and spoken 
about this conference of a_ highly 
critical nature—critical of the progress 


that has been made and of failure to 
write into the charter an attempted solu- 
tien for all of the many problems con- 
fronting the nations of the world. The 
critics haye emphasized the differences 
of opinion. The really remarkable thing 
to those of us on the scene is that there 
has been so much agreement. The 
critics fail to recognize how great is 
the task confronting the conference. 
You need only be on the ground 
watching day by day developments to 
recognize the magnitude of this under- 
taking—forty-nine nations with all pos- 
sible variations in economic, political, 
social and religious concepts; nations 
with widely varying historical back- 
grounds, experience in democratic proc- 
esses, problems and aspirations. It is 
to be regretted that the American 
people do not know more about these 
nations and their problems. Such 
knowledge often would cause us to be 
more tolerant of them. 
As just one example of the complexity 
of the task faced by the delegations of 
these forty-nine nations, the following 
tabulation, shows the number of sug- 
gested amendments to the original Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, in addition to 
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Secretary Stettinius (back to camera) con- 

ferring with consultants to the American 

delegation, State Department advisers and 
technical experts. 


the twenty-nine agreed to by the four 
sponsoring nations: 


Chapter I 


Name and Purposes ............ 47 
Chapter II 

PUNCIR * ci beeen cen trere 79 
Chapter III 

Pree see: ee 41 
Chapter 1V 

Premcime) OPeans obo. cee cas 10 
Chapter V 

(seneral Assembly ...... 0.0.0.0. 132 
Chapter VI 

Se  . 160 
Chapter VII 

International Court ............ 121 
Chapter VIII 

Maintenance of Peace ..........< 302 


Chapter IX 
International, Economic and Social 





RAINE. Sivek ti awicnd cussa ss 100 
Chapter X 

Wee EE | in sd osc v scenk ss 26 
Chapter XI 

Po a re 1] 
Chapter XII 

Transitional Arrangement ...... 10 
eae 44 
RN EI o.oo REN daica-nd wae 84 
RE as alors Giptunale aha ian ag be Win 1167 


Is it any wonder, when nearly 1,200 
amendments to Dumbarton Oaks are 
proposed, that there are bound to be 
differences of opinion? Yet when the 
commissions and committees got down 
to work, the significant development 
was that the nations gathered around a 
common table and were able to find 
many fundamentals on which they could 
all agree. As just one example, a mem- 
ber of the American delegation told the 
consultants recently : 

“The nations were so far apart on 
regional agreement that a_ solution 
seemed utterly impossible. Yet within a 
period of two weeks time there has been 
complete agreement.” 

The answer lies in the fact that the 
nations at San Francisco are determined 
to learn to work together—and later to 
live together in peace. And they are 
determined to develop a world security 
organization now. Whether this organ- 


ization which has been developed works: 


depends on the will of the peoples of the 
world to make it work. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WANT TO BUY & 


ANT to buy a monkey? Oh, so you don’t need 

a monkey. Well, how about a road grader? 

Or a pigeon? Or a rubber raft? Or a mechani- 
cal cow? 

If none of these items interests you, just name what 
you want and the chances are that it will be among the 
$103,000,000,000 worth of surplus property—war and govern- 
ment goods—being disposed of by the Office of Surplus 
Property operating under the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department. 

This is one of seven disposal agencies created under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 and about half of the mate- 
rial handled by this agency consists of consumers’ merchan- 
dise ranging all the way from small hardware items to 
farm and road building machinery. Let’s step into the office 


By A. R. Snyder 


OFFICE OF 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
U. S. TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


of one of these busy executives in charge of disposing of 
general products. Across his desk comes the problem of 
the disposal of everything from 55-gallon cans to monkeys 
and chimpanzees. Recently he was informed that the Army 
Air Corps had turned over twelve monkeys which had been 
used in making high altitude reaction tests. Now they have 
gone back to amusing vistitors at the Columbus, Ohio, zoo. 
































No sooner had he disposed of the monkeys than the 
Signal Corps Division of the Army Service Forces phoned 
him they had 60,000 pigeons, whereupon the press relations 
section started a campaign for the sale of 30,000 pairs of 
feathered friends. 

What happens to many of these strange items? One New 
(Continued on page 28) 





My 


By Roe Fulkerson 


PROCRUSTES 


S THE story goes, a man in one of our war-crowded 

cities was found drowned in the river. The police 

pulled the body out of the water, and a bystander 
got the drowned man’s address from some papers in his 
pocket. He hopped in his car and drove madly to the 
address to rent the apartment, but he was too late. The 
apartment was already rented to the man who had pushed 
the fellow in the river. 

The landlords of our crowded hotels are putting patrons 
to sleep on billiard tables and hanging them on coat hangers 
in hall closets. Doutbless many of them are sighing for 
the good old days of the Greek legend of Procrustes. 

Procrustes was a combination hotel man and_ robber. 
(And I don’t mean what you are thinking!) His hostelry 
was on the road to Eleusis. When he accepted a traveler 
as a guest, that traveler was in for a bad time. 

When Procrustes put him to bed, he had to fit the 
bed. If he was too short for the length of the bed, his 
host tied a couple of ropes to his feet and another to 
his neck, and stretched him to fit the bed. If, on the 
contrary, the guest was too long for the bed, the process 
was less complicated but equally efficient. Procrustes simply 
chopped off his feet and enough of his legs to make him fit 
the bed, even though he was never afterwards fit for any- 
thing else. 

Procrustes had a lot of fun fitting his guests to his bed 
until Theseus became annoyed with him and killed him, leav- 
ing his hotel for rent. Maybe he also left the legend as a 
warning to all unaccommodating landlords. 

Of course times have changed since the days of Procrustes. 
lhe nearest thing to Procrustes we have these days is the 
chiropodist, and he has to pass a state board examination 
before they permit him to practice. Plenty of us do have 
our legs pulled, because no man has to have a license to do 
that. All that is necessary is a map of a gold mine in Mon- 
tana or an oil well in Texas. 

But there still are a lot of folks who are a lot like Pro- 
crustes. Take me as a bad example. I am eternally wanting 
to trim people down to my size, or, even worse, stretch 
them up to my great mental heights. I, too, want everybody 
to fit into my beds. 

I have very definite religious beliefs, and I can’t see how 
any man can hope to get to heaven except by my route. I 
want to change him to fit my religious bed, and while I may 
not want to stretch him or lop him off physically, I certainly 
do want to pull him out or chop him off mentally until he 
is just the right length to fit my religious resting place. 

It’s the same way with my politics. I want to trim other 
people down to fit my political bed. I am a Democrat. The 
symbol of my party is a donkey. I have followed faith- 
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fully at the tail of that donkey for years. Sometimes my 
donkey has led me up to the high places where I have 
looked with pride upon the political landscape. It is also 
true that my donkey has at times led me through the mud 
and swamps. I have not been proud, but I have trudged 
along faithfully. The symbol of the opposition party is an 
elephant, and I know a lot of fine but misguided people 
who have for just as many years followed along after 
that misshapen beast. Because they are nice fellows and 
good friends of mine, I have been impatient because, like 
Procrustes, I could not chop them down to donkey size and 
make them fit into my political bed. 

I am a dyed-in-the-wool American. To me that word 
“American” covers the people of both Canada and the 
United States. I’m very much prejudiced in favor of us 
Americans. I think we are the salt of the earth. I have a 
hard time trying to make myself realize that there are 
any other people as fine as we are. Yet, even as I write the 
words, I realize what has just happened to a whole nation 
of people who thought themselves superior to every one 
else! 

Because of my pride, I’ still want to trim the people 
of every “foreign” nation to fit the standards of my be- 
loved America and fit into the American bed. I am not 
a bit better than that old rascal Procrustes. 

I love to play poker. For the life of me I have never 
been able to understand why people should use a deck 
of cards for any other game than poker. Bridge fiends, 
pinochle hounds, gin rummy addicts and all the other 
players of all those silly games are misguided folks who 
do not know what playing cards were made for. If I had 
my way with them, I would stretch them all up to the 
superior heights of a good ten-cent limit poker game where 
the deuces are wild and the players equally so. There speaks 
Procrustes again! 

I wonder if all of us don’t have a bit of that old fellow 
in us. 1 wonder if we wouldn’t all be happier if we would 
just let people alone who do not fit into our beds and permit 
them to be too short or too long as the case may be. 

Wouldn't we be smart to allow them to have their own 
religious beliefs and get to heaven by their own routes? 
Perhaps we might as well let those poor stubborn folks of 
the other political party go stumbling along their silly way. 

I wonder if we shouldn’t be a lot more tolerant of all 
those unfortunates who were not born in these two God- 
blessed lands of ours. 


But poker is different. I can see no intelligent reason 


for yielding an inch to people who prefer to play bridge, 
pinochle or gin rummy with the same pack of cards with 
which they might play poker ! 
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IWANIS is a genuine grass- 
roots organization. The mem- 
bership includes people inter- 
ested largely in developing their home 
community and county into the finest 
place on earth. They have through the 
years stood for progressive and con- 
structive programs on behalf of a sound 
agriculture. Farmers and public institu- 
tions welcome cooperation such as the 
three-point Kiwanis program emphasiz- 
ing soil conservation, community plan- 
ning, and development of better market- 
ing and distribution. Freedom from 
want—insuring ample supplies of food 
and developing a sense of at-homeness 
and happiness among the residents of a 
county or community—is perhaps the 
primary objective of this three-point 
program. 








GOOD 


SOIL 
PLANNING 


FOOD 





By M. L. Wilson 


DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Planning is largely a matter of mak- 
ing use of lessons learned in the past. 
An important lesson learned from the 
First World War and the great depres- 
sion which followed is that our eco- 
nomic health depends on a steadily ex- 
panding production in line with ad- 
vances in science and technology. In 
World War II we really put that lesson 
to work. We learned in addition that 
expansion is sound to the degree in 
which all communities share in it, and 
that there is an extremely close inter- 
relationship between full production in 
agriculture and in industry. 





Wartime industry could not have 
succeeded as well as it did without full 
food production. Likewise, the basis for 
a successful, progressively expanding 
peacetime economy lies in a sound food 
program. Today the trend is in the di- 
rection of decentralizing industry into 
smaller cities in the more rural areas. I 
personally believe that a greater number 
of people will be happier and healthier, 
from the mental and moral as well as 
the physical standpoint, through encour- 
agement of this trend toward a decen- 
tralized industrialism. But whether we 
have a large, centralized industry, or in- 
dustry decentralized in many small rural 


























communities, industrial progress is most 
likely to succeed where the working 
population has access to ample amounts 
of food. Food is highly important for 
the happiness and success of the indus- 
trial worker and his family. 

Good soil is the source of abundant 
food. It, plus the intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness of people, is the greatest 
asset any community has. Though soils 
vary by States and communities, their 
proper use is the basis of long-time 
progress in the life of a community. 
The postwar planning of any community 
should intimately concern itself with 
encouraging less of the exploitative type 
of farming and more of the farming 
wherein production is balanced against 


(Continued on page 30) 


Top: Soil erosion—don't let this hap- 
pen to your land. Above: The author 
who gave valuable assistance to In- 
ternational Committee on Agriculture 
in formulating Community Agricul- 
tural Program. Left: Ladies learn art 
of pressure cooker canning. 















KIWANIAN was 
proudly relating 
KIWANIS BOYS’ CREED how his own small 
. Belief and trust in God. . . aise 500 in ; 
* Loyalty to Canada and the club had raised $500 in a 
British Empire and observ: single day for its boys’ and 
ance of our country's laws. Pew - 2 
. Helpfulness to others and girls’ work when someone 
respect for others’ rights. < ; 
Cheerfulness and courage posed a simple question. 
in the face of difficulties. “UT f rey 
. Personal pride in honor What,” he was asked, 
and in being trusted. — 
. Clean thoughts, speech, 
body and deeds. had 


“would your club do if it 

$2,000,000 and could 
spend the income from it 
on boys’ and girls’ work 
each year?” 

Che enthusiast closed his eyes, rubber his hands, mur- 

then came to with a start. 


mured “Boy, oh boy!” 


“Who,” he demanded indignantly, “ever heard of a 
Kiwanis club with $2,000,000 ?” 

Well, there is one, and only one, in this enviable position 

the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. It has been entrusted with 
$2,000,000 and it is authorized to spend the income from it 
annually. So here's the story of a $2,000,000 Kiwanis club 
—probably the wealthiest service organization in the world 
-—-and its stewardship of this great fortune. 

There are two points to the story. The first is that the 
world’s richest service club probably works harder trying 
to spend money intelligently than many less fortunate clubs 
work trying to raise money to spend. The second point 
is that your own club doesn't need $2,000,000 to emulate 
some of the achievements of a, $2,000,000 club. Some of 


the work of the Toronto club can be duplicated by almost 


any service organization that can raise a few thousand 
dollars, 

The story starts with a telephone conversation in 1921 
when the Toronto clubh—now numbering about 250 mem- 


bers—was less than five years old. The chairman of the 














30ys’ Work Committee of the club re- 
ceived a call from the Juvenile Court 
and was asked to appear in behalf of a 


boy charged with stealing chickens. The 
boy admitted being in the chicken yard, 
and putting some chickens in a bag but 


maintained that he had not stolen the 
chickens because a policeman caught 
him before he could get away with them. 
The boy was paroled to the Toronto 
club member and became the first mem- 
ber of the “K” club, a boys’ welfare 
organization sponsored by the Toronto 
club. 

Through this boy a«gang of five 
youths was contacted and the first “K” 
Club for boys was established in a room 
in a church building. Soon thirty boys 
were enrolled and the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto donated $50 to the activity 
which was spent for baseball equipment. 
Boys whose only playgrounds were 
crowded city streets flocked to the club 
which before long had a membership of 
200 and 


sports 


moved its recreational and 


program to quarters over a 


Chinese laundry. After a while voca- 
tional work, hobby shows and cultural 
activities were added to the sports pro- 
gram, the club expanded to 300, there 
was another move to larger quarters and 
the original donation of $50 grew to 
$5,000 a year, and a salaried supervisor 
was employed. 

The 


Membership increased. Quarters again 


movement continued to grow. 


were expanded. Summer camps were 


organized. Boys’ bands flourished. Par- 
ents of the boys became interested in 
the activity. Finally more than 500 boys 


were enrolled in the “K” club. The 


Left, top to bottom: 
Entrance to "'K"' club in 
Trinity Park which is 
Boys’ Town for hundreds 
of youngsters; a boy and 
his pal at the ‘Police K" 
club, and a. Satisfied 
customer at one of the 
boys’ clubs. 


Right: The troubles of 
the police with a group 
of unruly youngsters 
ended when this ‘'K'' 
club was established in 
a vacant room above the 
police station. 


Toronto club struggled to meet the ex- 
panding budget required for the grow- 
ing activity. 

One of the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of the boys’ movement through the 
years was Kiwanian Theodore P. Lob- 
law, a quiet and unassuming man who 
started life as a grocery boy at three 
dollars a week and rose to become the 
wealthy owner of a large chain of 
grocery stores bearing his name. 

Mr. Loblaw had a genuine love for 
and interest in boys, particularly those 
whose youth, like his own, was handi- 


His 


sympathy for these youngsters extended 


capped by poverty. interest and 
beyond the mere writing of checks. He 
loved to be with them and had hundreds 
of them on picnics and each year gave 
a banquet for more hundreds. These 
banquets were rollicking affairs in 
which Mr. Loblaw and other Kiwanians 
donned chet’s caps and served the food, 
watching with delight the boys as they 
ate. 

This philanthropist’s passionate love 
for boys and their problems caused him 
to arrange to perpetuate his influence 
after his death. When he passed away 
in 1933 the Toronto club was surprised 
that the 


estate, after certain bequests, had been 


to learn residue of his large 
left in trust to the club with the provi- 
sion that the income be used to carry on 
the club’s work among under-privileged 
boys and for other charitable purposes 
in the city of Toronto. The trust fund 
today amounts to about $2,000,000 and 
other funds eventually will revert to it 
so that its value some day may ap- 
proach $3,000,000. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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LET’S VACATION AT HOME 


THEY are coming back! By plane and by boat, by thou- 
ands and hundreds of thousands. They are scattering over 
the United States and Canada to go back into civilian life, 
or to enjoy a well earned furlough be- 
fore shipping for Japan for some mon- 
key shooting. They will fill the trains, 
the buses and the airliners. 

They are on vacation—a vacation to 
see the loved ones they have not seen 
for years. They are having a vacation 
from fighting for us in the heat and 
sand of Africa, and the mud, the rain 





and the snow of italy, France and Germany. 

Do you believe you need a vacation as much as they do? 
lf you do, get on the trains, the planes and the buses and 
let them wait while you and your family travel across coun- 
try to Ye Olde Passamaquady Camp. If you feel that these 
men are entitled to the seats on our limited transportation 
facilities, then take your vacation at home and give the 
hoys who have offered themselves up as living sacrifices 
lor our satety a chance to have as much time as possible 
with their loved ones. 

lf, by keeping your entire family at home, you will help 
just one of these boys to have just one more day with his 
family before he ships out again to fight another war for 
you, your slight sacrifice has been more than justified, and 
you have proved yourself to be worth fighting for. 

If you spend your vacation at home, you will sleep in a 
better bed than you will find at Ye Olde Passamaquady 
Camp, and you will sleep better with your electric fans and 
better ventilation. You know that the food is better in your 
home than it ever was at Passamaquady. You can relax 
and wear what you please in your own home, and you don't 
have to be bored by the rocking chair brigade on the veran- 
da talking an eternal marathon about themselves. 

The golf course is much better in your home town, and 
the tennis courts are in much finer condition. Besides, your 
garden needs the kind of attention that only you can give 
it. And the sun shines in your back yard just as it does 
at Lake Passamaquady. 

If there is a college or university in your town, take a 
summer course in a subject you have always wanted to 
know more about. If there ism’t get a set of records and 
Spanish books, and you and your family study Spanish in 
the comfort of your living room so that your first post-war 
vacation can be spent in Central or South America. 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


If you take this one vacation at home, you will be sur- 
prised at the dividends it will pay. You will have more 
money in the bank, and less poison ivy and mosquito bites 
on your sunburned back. 

Let’s make this a volunteer job so that the government 
won’t have to prohibit unnecessary civilian travel in order 
to insure our returned heroes a chance for a few brief days 
with their loved ones. 

A returned soldier whose visit with his wife and 
new baby was cut short because vacationing civil- 
ians were mobbing the trains,is going to doa lot of 
thinking when he goes over to fight the Japs for us. 
AN EXAMPLE IN ACHIEVEMENT 
AS most Kiwanians know, a Key Club is an organization 
of high school boys sponsored by Kiwanis. There are forty- 
six such clubs in the Florida District. They had an achieve- 
ment contest at their Lakeland conven- 
tion recently, and the Ponce de Leon 
High School Key Club of Coral Gables 
ER 20 won first prize, although the judges 
norma had difficulty in making their decision. 
Included in their achievements were 
| programs at all football games; pro- 
¥ grams at all basketball games; a new 
baseball score board, selling high school 
stickers; purchase of baseballs and bat for Athletic Asso- 
ciation; pictures of outstanding students for school hall of 
fame; sponsoring and helping finance War Memorial Youth 
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Center for after the war; erecting a War Memorial Monu- 
ment; Christmas cards for boys in the service; Key Club 
dances every month at the Country Club; raising $500.00 
for heroes’ phone fund to make it possible for returned vet- 
erans to long distance their families; purchase of stage 
equipment for school auditorium. 

These are just the first fourteen items of one hundred on 
their list!) There were others equally important to the wel- 
fare of the school and its students. Remember that every 
one of these boys had to maintain a scholastic average of 
over 80% to continue his membership in the club. 

To show that these boys are leaders now and will be 
leaders in later life, it should be noted that seventeen mem- 
bers of the club received their football letters; ten received 
basketball letters; every member of the baseball team except 
two are Key Clubbers; they held every office in the senior 
class; held every office in the Letterman’s Club, every office 
in the Sophomore Class, and president and vice president 
ct the Junior Class. 
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This club is outstanding, but not unusual. There are 
dozens of Key Clubs with achievement records which run 
close second to this report. That Key Clubs are well worth 
sponsoring by Kiwanis is a fact to which any club which 
has ever sponsored one will be glad to testify. 

504 
The cackle of the hen is unimportant. What is 
important is did she lay or did she lie? 


“USE ME OR LOSE ME” 

KIWANIS lives by committees. If the committees of a 
Kiwanis club are meeting regularly and functioning properly, 
that is a successful club. The reverse is equally true. 

Kiwanis has never been and can 
never be a one man job, or even a job 
its board of trustees can do. It is an 
all-together job of the whole club 
working to accomplish definite objec- 
tives and objects, and the only way in 
which the entire man power and brain 
power of the club can be harnessed is 
through the enthusiastic functioning of all its committees. 

Not only is the success of the club founded on its com- 
mittees, but its success in holding its members. It is prover- 
bial that the club which does not use its members is sure to 
lose them. 

There is no room in any Kiwanis club for onlookers, and 
no onlooker ever stayed long in a Kiwanis club. To hold a 
new member, he must be given an interesting part to play 
in the work the club is doing. The first thing a president 
should do with a new member is put him to work on some 
active committee. 

New men should not be assigned arbitrarily to a com- 
mittee. The president should have a personal talk with each 
new member, explain to him the work each committee is 
doing and find the one in which he will be most interested. 
Once a new member is placed on a committee, the chairman 
of the committee should go to him and welcome him into 
the work, notifying him of the next meeting of the 
committee. 

It is as simple as this: ‘Use me or lose me.” 
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Have you bought all the bonds you can buy—or 
all that it is convenient for you to buy? 

It will be time enough to stop buying bonds when 

the government offers no more of them for sale. 


THE JAPS DO NOT SURRENDER 


IN figuring how soon this war is going to end, one factor 
must be taken into consideration. Thus far, in fighting the 
Japs, we have taken one prisoner to each eight hundred 
Japs we have had to kill because they 
refused to surrender. 

This is written toward the end of 
May. At the moment the question of 
whether or not Russia will come to our 
aid in our rat killing is undecided. 





°C ey English manpower is limited and de- 
am" pleted. That they will fight shoulder to 

shoulder with us in this, our part of the 
war, is unquestioned because we fought shoulder to shoulder 
with them in what might be called their part of this double 
barreled war. Just as Americans died in France and Ger- 
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many in the same foxholes with English troops, so also will 
English troops die with us in Japan. England and _ her 
colonies are our blood brothers. 

But to transport millions of troops and millions of tons 
of materiel to far away and far-flung Japan is no small task, 
nor is it a task that can be done in a hurry. It will take 
many months to move all the manpower and machine power 
into the fighting zone of the Land of the Setting Sun. 

Even when we get there, we must not forget what it cost 
us to take Guadalcanal and Okinawa. It is like ridding a 
barn of rats. They must be smoked out of their holes and 
shot one at a time. Japs do not surrender. There is one 
comfort in this fact, however. So few of them will be left 
alive when the war is over that we will have few of the 
problems we are now facing in Germany. 

All this means that we must not for an instant relax in 
our work on the home front. Not for a moment must we 
stop buying bonds or going to the blood bank. The defeat 
of Japan isn’t going to be either quick or easy. 

As long as our sons and brothers are sacrificing their 
lives every day over there, we must continue to give our 
dollars, our time and our energy to back them up in every 
possible way. 

It looks like a long war. Japs do not surrender. 


it 
Freedom is not license to do as you please. 


WHAT'S HIS NAME? 

WHEN Kiwanis was organized thirty years ago, we had 
a system which prefaced each meeting of every club. Each 
member rose at roll call and toéld his name, his address 


and his business. The constant repeti- 
MEN -THI$ 15 





tion of those names soon enabled every 





member of a club to call every other 
member by name. 

Then came a reaction to the system. 
Some of the clubs felt that it smacked 
of personal advertising, and as Ki- 
wanis is in no sense a back-scratching 
institution, it was abandoned in most instances. 

The result of the abandonment of the system has been 
none too good. In many clubs these days it would be im- 
possible for any member to stand up at a meeting and call 
each member present by name, tell his address and _ his 
business. Certainly this is a situation which needs remedy- 
ing. Kiwanians should work together in harmony and good 
fellowship, but such harmony and good fellowship are 
impossible where men can’t call each other by name. 

If the old plan of every man introducing himself by 
roll call were revived for a time, the effect would undoubt- 
edly be good. Of course there are variations of the plan. 
One man at each table can be asked to introduce the others 
at his table, or one member can pass around the room and 
try to introduce all the members present. 

If such plans are sprung on the membership unexpect- 
edly from time to time, they will try to save themselves 
embarrassment by learning the names of their fellow mem- 
bers. It is thoughtlessness, not unkindliness, which keeps 
Kiwanians from remembering the names of other members. 
Alas, the names most likely to be forgotten are those of 
the last few members taken in, and of course those are 
the very ones we should be most careful to remember. 
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Paying tribute to the four national networks and presenting its annual award for 
Meritorious Citizenship to Irving Berlin featured the Kiwanis Radio Week meeting 
at the Kiwanis Club of New York City. The noted song writer and composer was 
tendered the citation for 1945 on the basis of his contributions of time, talent and 
the proceeds of his music to the welfare of the armed forces. Some 250 persons 
witnessed the awarding of citations to, left to right, Clarence L. Menser, vice pres- 
charge of programs, National Broadcasting Company; Edward J. Noble, 
chairman of the board, American Broadcasting Company; Mrs. Berlin; Robert D. 
Swezey, vice president and general manager, Mutual Broadcasting System and Frank 
K. White, vice president and treasurer, Columbia Broadcasting System. Dr. Harold 
Korn, right, is chairman of the program committee, Kiwanis Club of New York City. 


ident in 


@ In a tribute to the radio industry for its contribu- 
tion to the prosecution of the war effort, Kiwanis 


International awarded Certificates of Citation to sta- 
tion-operators during the first annual observance of 
Kiwanis Radio Week, May 13 to 19. Many Clubs, 
developing top-notch programs, involving consider- 
able money, time and effort, reported to the General 
Office that radio week in their cities had been most 
successful and the meeting would go down as one of 
the best in their respective records. J. Harold Ryan, 
president of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, spoke at the Omaha meeting which high- 
lighted the attendance of the NAB board of directors. 
Kiwanis Radio Week will undoubtedly become an 
annual event similar in character to National News- 


Week. 
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PITY THE POOR AUDIENCE! 


By Rev. Frederick E. Backemeyer 


MEMBER, K!WANIS CLUB OF GARY, INDIANA 


N THE February issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine the Rev. E. 

_ Wesley Perry extended his sym- 
pathy to club speakers in an article 
“Pity the Poor Speaker.” I too know 
the tribulations of a speaker, for I must 
frequently stand in his shoes. 

But my sympathy goes out to the 
audience. Like the Rev. Perry, I get 
pangs of distress just after the meal. 
But it isn’t from sympathy for the 
speaker but sympathy for the patient 
listeners. The men have hurried to the 
meeting, bolted their food, and—yes, 
they have become drowsy. And then, 
—QO you program committees—and I 
am on one! How dare you! Time after 
time I could weep for the listeners. 

The first cause of sympathy is the in- 
excusably long introduction. Who 
started these encyclopedic introductions 
anyway? You recall the breezy prom- 
ises. “Gentlemen today we are cer- 
tainly favored. This day we go to town. 
You never heard anything like we are 
to hear. Our speaker is a spellbinder 
de luxe, a regular boom-boom, in fact, 
boys, he’s a wow. I am very happy to 
present Mr. Josephus Demosthenes, who 
will address us on the subject, ‘The 
Pushness of the Push’.” The speaker 
slowly rises. He stumbles over his 
opening words, gets off the old bromide 


about not being a public speaker, tries 
a wisecrack which rolls off the bunker, 
and then proceeds—“Well, I’m to talk 
to you about ‘The Pushness of the 
Push.’ I am afraid I do not know much 
about the subject,” (a statement with 
which all by now agree) “but my good 
friend here attended the same college I 
attended, and we were on the same foot- 
ball team, and—well, you know how 
it is.” 

Why not a simple formula for brief 
introductions? If the speaker is really 
good the club will find it out. If he 
isn’t, the introducer will be spared ex- 
planations. Why not tell the club who 
the man is, what he has come to speak 
about, and turn him loose? Program 
committees ought to “pity the audience” 
sufficiently to insist on pert introduc- 
tions. . 

Committees ought also to know some- 
thing of the content of a speaker’s ad- 
dress, or at least his general emphasis. 
To be sure not all clubs can afford fees 
to speakers. Often local members must 
do the job, and among these are many 
men whose gift is not in public speech, 
but in being good and useful citizens. 
They do things that are worth while, 
and clubs gladly hear them. Such men 
are honored. Forensic ability is a test 
never applied to them. Blessings on 


these men who never collect a fee, and 
whose hand you shake after the meet 
ing as you tell them the speech was fine 
—and really mean it. 

But alas, the run of club speakers in- 
cludes another type. And this is where 
the program committee must assume 
more responsibility. Many a_ speaker 
treats a luncheon audience with shabbi 
ness. He isn’t sure what to say, and 
doesn’t know how to say it interest- 
ingly. He starts poorly, straightens out 
his tie and starts again. If he has notes 
he fumbles them about like a nervous 
kitten with a ball of yarn. Then he 
gets his points mixed, and after an in 
tense period of labor he sits down while 
Unless 


he happens to be one of these efferves- 


his audience sighs with relief. 


cent word-fountains to whom phrases 
are a device to keep the tongue wagging, 
and who therefore can not see a good 
stopping place until he has passed it. 
I’ve seen them miss the depot six or 
seven times. 

No one expects all speakers to be ex- 
perts. But that’s no reason for a speaker 
to do his job poorly when it might be 
done a great deal better. Speakers are 
not engaged to entertain themselves, al 
though some of them leave that impres- 
sion. Take that fellow with his notes. 

(Continued on page 27) 














Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Novels of Two 


With his first novel, Pride's Way 
(Macmillan, $2.75), John Molloy takes 
his place at once among our best writ- 
‘rs. He is book editor of the New 
York Sun, but readers of this story will 
ll hope that, with such an auspicious 
beginning, he may continue to write 
for the wider audience. 

Pride's Way is a story of Charleston 
in the years just before the World 
Wars 
doings of two old ladies whose memo- 


ries and traditions go back to Civil War 


It is concerned chiefly with the 


days; but through their lives and family 
relationships, the author contrives to 
give us an excellent picture of quaint 
and historic Charleston. The pride and 
Miss Julie and Miss 
lessie, the family life, the cookery, the 


the quarrels of 


Christmas festivities, the intrusion of 
pushing modernity—all these things are 
woven into a delightful but unpreten- 
tious novel of the new-old South. 

It is true that all this is rather distant 
from the clangor of war, and not much 
concerned with our pressing “social 
problems.” But perhaps even our rant- 
ing and tuming reformers and planners 
will allow us to settle down in an easy 
chair once in a while, to read a simple 
tale of real people who are a bit out of 
the current but perhaps even the more 


interesting for that. 


Southern Cities 


The present reviewer, at any rate, 
can testify that Mr. Molloy’s Pride’s 
Way, with its richness of simple detail, 
its picture of proud poverty and dignity 
of fine memories, and its quiet humor, 
gave him deep pleasure. Many other 
Kiwanians will find it delightful. 

Breakfast at the Hermitage (Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.75) is the third of a series 
of historical Nashville, 
Tennessee, by Kiwanian Alfred Leland 


novels about 


Crabb, of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers. The events of the new 
novel are less sensational than those of 
the Civil War story, Dinner at Bel- 
mont, but they bring forward and high- 
light phases of southern history which 
have much importance and interest. The 
subtitle is “A Novel of Nashville Re- 
building,” and the theme is the preserva- 
tion of southern architecture. Dr. 
Crabb has a facility for easy narrative, 
and he has a natural climax in the 
Tennessee Centennial. 

Some readers may wish for more ro- 
bustness and a deeper social sense for 
the needs of the humbler classes: our 
author is preoccupied with the aristoc- 
But we need not ask for every- 
thing when we have so much. No other 


racy. 


city of moderate size in America has 
been so well celebrated in historical fic- 
tion as Nashville, through these histori- 
cal novels by Dr. Crabb. 


Youth of a Great American Sage 


Claude G. Bowers completes his great 
biographical trilogy about Jefferson in 
his new book called The Young Jeffer- 
Mifflin, $3.75). Jef- 


ferson and Hamilton showed the great 


son (Houghton 


leader in libertarian ideas in the midst 
of the contest which brought out his 


fullest. Jefferson in 
Power followed that work up by show- 


abilities to the 


ing its hero in the presidency. Now Mr. 
Bowers goes back to Jefferson’s youth. 

He is never quite fair to Jefferson’s 
opponents; but this fault is less appar- 
ent in the present book than in its pre- 
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decessors, because in the years here 
dealt with the great struggle had not 
been joined. For the same reason, there 
is more charm in the present work; 
Jefferson was a personable youth, with 
a liking for the ladies and a delight in 
music and the lighter phases of gracious 
living. 

Sut the chief importance of this book 
is its illumination of the growth of 
Jefferson’s ideas on education, democ- 


racy, and politics. It places strong 
emphasis upon his governorship of 


Virginia and his plans for constitu- 
tional reform in that state. Later the 
scene changes to Paris and the action to 
that of diplomacy. Through it all Jef- 
ferson stands out clearly the idealist 
in practical affairs. 


A Beautiful Story 

A beautiful religious idyl is Eleanor 
Saltzman’s Stuart’s Hill (Ackerman, 
$2). It is the story of the building of 
a country church, and of the half dozen 
families whose lives centered there. It 
is simple, true, and beautifully written; 
its almost biblical prose is perfectly 
suited to its subject matter. 

Here is a book that might well become 
greatly popular with men and women 
of good will everywhere and for a long 
time. It is strong emotionally and deep- 
ly satisfying. The publishers have done 
a good job of production. You will not 
soon forget this short but excellent 
novel once you have read it. 


Primer of Forestry 
Few hobbies are more fascinating 
than the study of trees. It takes only a 
little attention to the subject to open 
big new vistas of pleasure, especially if 
you enjoy the outdoors. Then every 
trip you take adds to your experience 
with trees, and you begin to see how 
our forests (which cover one-third of 
the area of the United States) are im- 
portant in many different aspects. 

Your Forests (Lippincott, $2.50) by 
Martha Bensley Bruere is a compre- 
hensive, simply written, sound little 
book—a primer for beginners and a de- 
lightful vade-mecum for those who are 
a little more advanced. Learn here 
about the Forest Service, about the new 
uses of plywood and similar products, 
forest fires and fire-fighting, and so on. 
Excellent illustration. 

Whodunit of the Month 

Elizabeth Daly, favorite whodunitter, 
again exercises Henry 
Gamadge among some queer doings by 
a murderer and others in Any Shape 
or Form (Farrar & Rinehart, $2). Good 
characters, baffling problem, first-rate. 
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Next Ten Months Determine 
Peace for Next Forty Years 


What happens in the next ten months 
will determine the peace for the next 
forty years, and we must take part in 
some sort of international organization 
and be willing to assume our responsi- 
bilities in maintaining world peace. 
Thus writes a military member and a 
past president of the Eugene, Ore., Ki- 
wanis club, to his fellow club members 
in response to a joint letter they had 
addressed to him. He is Major Charles 
G. Howard, and below are excerpts 
from his letter, sent from somewhere 
in Germany shortly before V-E Day: 

“We entered this town on one side as 
the Germans were being driven out on 
the other. What a sight to behold! 
Imagine a town the size of Portland, 
utterly destroyed throughout its main 
center, buildings on fire, dead animals 
in the street with rubble, wires and 
street cars as barricades and you will 
have just a little idea of what has hap- 
pened to Germany. The job our air force 
has accomplished is almost unbelievable. 
Surely retribution has come to this 
country in full measure. People live in 
cellars under the debris, and any place 
there is a roof. We were able to secure 
an undamaged hotel and have very nice 
quarters. At first there was no water or 
electricity. But the Public Utilities Of- 
ficer found a standby plant in the neigh- 
borhood and started it, ‘Lo and be- 
hold,’ lights came on in our hotel and 
with a pump run by electricity we have 
water. Much of the German lighting 
and telephone system is underground 
and is built in sections. Destruction of 
one section does not affect the other. 

“Tt will take years to reconstruct this 
country. The people are defeated and 
they know it. They remove their hats 
when I walk by. If a small group is 
standing near, some one yells “Achtung” 
and all come to attention until I pass. 





I never could get the Kiwanis Club to 
do this when I was President. 

“We have had news of President 
Roosevelt’s death. To us over here, this 
is a calamity irrespective of our politics. 
What happens in the next ten months 
will determine the peace for the next 
forty years. Don’t you people make any 
mistakes. We must take part in some 
kind of international organization, and 
be willing to assume the responsibili- 
ties. This place is a mess; there are all 
kinds of people up—Czecks, 
Poles, Russians, Dutch and Norwegians. 
We call them Displaced Persons. I have 
had some international legal problems 
that would stop Solomon. But I have 
decided that in this chaos any answer 
would be right, as long as no one gets 
hung or shot.” 


mixed 
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THESE ARE YOUR SONS, AMERICA 


These are your sons, America, 
Scarcely beyond their teens— 
Soaring into the stratosphere! 
Submerging submarines! 
These are the lads, America, 
Dandled upon your knee, 
Fighting to keep America 
A land where men are free. 


These are your sons, America, 
Drifting in lifeboats there, 
Stabbing a shark as they repeat 

A baby's bedtime prayer; 

These are the lads, America, 
Cuddled by you and me, 
Fighting to keep America 
A land where men are free. 


These are your sons, America, 
Scolded when they were wrong; 
Look at them now, America— 
Bearded and brave and strong! 
These were the lads, America, 
Heedless of brush and comb... 
Care for them well, dear Lord, we pray, 
And bring them safely home. 


Preserve them for America, 
And bring them safely home. 


Joun Catvin McCoy 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Lebanon, Ohio. 





It’s His Second 


Kiwanian Air Vice Marshal John A. 
Sully, C.B., A.F.C., Air Member for 
Personnel, of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Headquarters, member of the 
Montreal, Quebec, club has returned to 
“Civvy Row,” after his second war 
spent in air force blue. A crack pilot 
in the first World War, he reentered 
the R.C.A.F. with the rank of Wing 
Commander on the first day of the pres- 
ent conflict in an administrative ca 
pacity responsible for the organization 
of air and ground crew personnel. 





Full Colonel 


Lt. Col. Mac A. Freitag, Staff Judge 
Advocate of the Sixth Air Force, has 
been promoted to the rank of full colonel 
by Air Force Headquarters. Col. Frei- 
tag, veteran of World War I, a member 
of the Chicago Kiwanis club, was en- 
gaged in the practice of law and in bar 
association work prior to entering the 
army. He is a member of the Chicago 
Bar Association, Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion, American Bar Association and 
the Commercial Law League of Ameri- 
ca. For many years he was executive 
secretary of the latter. 
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24 YEARS OF BOYS’ WORK 
Kach year the Joplin, Missouri, Ki 


inis club sponsors the Dr. Barnett 


Boys Club composed local newsboys 
and other boys from 10 to 15 years of age 
who, through circumstances of home 
life or for some other reason, are denied 
ome of the activities of normal boys. 
\nnually for a period of nine weeks, 
these boys are taken one evening a week 
to the local Y.M.C 


nasium work out, 


\. and given a gym- 
followed by a shower 
and a swim. The boys then gather for 
dinner, after 


a wholesome which they 


are entertained by movies or some 


speake 1 capable of talking to young 
boys on subjects interesting to them. 
Gabby Street, the old-time baseball 


| pecker, 


umpire and present Red Sox 


catcher, and Joe former big 
league 
cout have spoken to the boys. Due to 
the great good this Boys Club has ac- 
complished Kiwanians have continued to 
sponsol these series of meetings yearly 


for 24 years. 


FREE CALL HOME, SOLDIER 


Since one of the best morale boosters 
for soldier-patients is a telephone call 
home, Kiwanians of Olympia, Washing- 
ton decided to do their part in making 


In September of 1944 


these boy Ss happy. 














Above: The soldier in the fracture bed is making a 


Such calls are being paid for by the Olympia Servicemen's Telephone Fund, 
club. Right: 
is making a call while Or. John M. Ogle of the Olympia club is presenting 
$1,000 check to Mrs. Gladys L. Broughton, Field Director of the American Red 
Cross at Madigan General Hospital, to be used in the telephone fund. Col. 
Arthur R. Gaines, M.C. is the Commanding Officer of Madigan General Hospital. 


originated by the Olympia, Washington 


Gabriel Heatter, well-known news com- 
mentator made an announcement appeal- 
ing tor tunds for free phone calls for 
wounded service men 
the battlefronts. This announcement 
aroused the interest of Dr. J. M. Ogle, 
Olympia’s chairman of Wartime Citi- 
zenship With the 
Medical Madigan 
Hospital and 


returned from 


Chief 
General 


Committee. 
Officer at 
Field Director of the 
American Red Cross at Fort Lewis, his 
committee held their first meeting and 
decided that it would be best to ask 
other organizations to join them as this 


KIWANIS 


project was too big for their club alone. 

Thus began a venture so big and so 

deserving that it now has the support 

of all fraternal organizations and serv- 

ice clubs in their city and county. Up 
> 


to the present time, $2,050 has already 


been presented to Madigan General 
> 


Hospital to be used by the more than 


telephone call to his home. 


This wounded veteran 


3300 boys there in 
making free telephone 
calls. The money has 
been raised by dona- 
tions from various in- 
terested organizations, individuals and a 
benefit football ¢g 


and Engineers of Fort Lewis. Plans are 


rame between the Medics 


now being made for continued support, 
athletic events will be held and a cam- 
paign for securing more and more 
pledges. 

Olympia Kiwanians are proud of the 


part they have played in organizing this 
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American Show” 
to every state in the nation. 


TRUE INTERNATIONALISM 
Sault Ste. Marie, Kiwa- 


nians had two wishes which they recent- 


with calls going 


Michigan, 
ly realized; one was to help the war ef- 
fort and the other was to show the resi- 
dents of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, the 
internationalism of Kiwanis. These Kiwa- 
nians felt one of the best ways of show- 
ing their desires would be to sponsor an 
American day at the Blood Bank in 
Canadian Sault Ste. 
recently did. 


Marie which they 
More than 150 Americans 
crossed the river that day and each gave 
a pint of blood to be used among Cana- 


dian soldiers who were wounded on the 
German front. “It sort of puts us in the 
Clifford D. 


explained to the Canadian Red Cross 


war,’ President Everett 


blood bank manager, “and we know that 
the giving of our Minos will show that 
we appreciate the fine work Canadian 
boys are doing in helping to keep the 
world free.” 





— 
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This is a part of this year's Gra-Y Hobby Show, which is annually sponsored by Kiwanians of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, as a part of their boys' and girls' work. 


YOUNG HOBBY SHOW 

The Kiwanis club of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, has taken a great interest in 
an organization known as “Gra-Y.” 
The name Gra is an abbreviation of 
Grade, and the letter Y stands for 
Y.M.C.A. In 19 of Oil City’s schools 
there are 81 Gra-Y clubs with an aggre- 
gate membership of approximately 1,100 
boys and girls. Each year Kiwanians 
sponsor the Gra-Y Hobby Show and 
to this show come hundreds of residents 
of the community to view the work of 
the youngsters. The first show had 48 
exhibits, with 31 youngsters partici- 
pating. This year’s show broke all rec- 
ords with 1,191 exhibits entered by 643 
boys and girls. At the close of each 
year’s show a beautiful trophy is pre- 
sented to the winning school with ap- 
propriate ceremony. 


“LEARN TO SWIM WEEK” 

Each year for the past 17 years Ki- 
wanians of Englewood, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, have sponsored “Learn to Swim 
Week” in cooperation with the local 
Y.M.C.A., which they helped to build. 
During the years that this event has 
been sponsored there have been 9,317 
children who have received free swim- 
ming instructions, of these 2,423 learned 
to swim 60 feet during the week and 
3,733 learned to swim the width of the 
pool. 

“Learn to Swim Week” in Chicago 
has become an annual event put on by 
the Chicago “Y” in each of its branches. 





In cooperation with the local YMCA the Kiwanians 

of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois annually sponsor 

"Learn to Swim Week'' when children of the com- 

munity are given swimming instructions free of 

charge. Standing third from the left is club 
president John L. Showel. 


However, in Englewood 
the event continues to be 
sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club. Under the direction 
of Edgar Bradford, chair- 
man of the committee, this 
year, 300 boys and 300 
girls selected from schools 
of the community, were 
given free instructions in 
swimming. These boys and 
girls from 10 to 13 years 
of age have never had pre- 


vious swimming instruc- 
tion. Each day for five club, delivering 


days they are given in- 
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struction and on the final day the parents 
are invited to witness a demonstration 
of what their children have learned. To 
each one, who has become able to swim 
the length of the pool (sixty feet) a 
special honor button is given and to 
those who become able to swim the 
width of the pool (thirty feet) another 
button is given. The final event creates 
much excitement and interest and the 
youngsters glory in it. 
YOUNG ORATORS 

Truro, Nova Scotia, recently spon- 
sored its annual public speaking con- 
Contests 


test among school children. 


were held at eight centers, three 
Kiwanians acted at 
chairman, questioner and as one of the 
judges. The finals held in Truro was 


preceded by a banquet given for the 


each center as 


finalists and leaders. The prizes award- 
ed were: first, a $25 War 
Certificate; second, a $20 certificate; 
third, a $15 certificate and fourth prize 
a $10 certificate. To each contestant 
not winning one of the four prizes a 


Saving 


$5 certificate was awarded. 
ADD CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 

A new club has been added to the 
Carolinas District, North 
Carolina, which received its charter on 
April 6. One hundred and seventy-five 
persons attended the gala Charter Night 
celebration including representatives 
from seven surrounding clubs. An in- 
teresting program was arranged featur- 
ing as the principal speaker Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles W. Armstrong. 
Sam D. Bundy, governor of the Caro- 
linas District, presented the charter to 
Robert Y. Sasser, president of the new 
club, who in turn made a_ splendid 
speech of acceptance. 

The officers of the new club are as 
follows: President, Robert Y. Sasser; 
Vice-President, Clyde L. Propst ; Treas- 
urer, M. Gresham Bost and Secretary, 
Otho L. Carl. 


Concord, 





R. Y. "Bob'' Sasser, President Concord North Carolina, Kiwanis 


speech accepting Charter which was presented by 


Governor Sam D. Bundy, shown at extreme left, at Charter Night 


Banquet. 
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Over the Top for UNRA! 


When the United National Clothing 
Collection was launched in April, the 
goal was 150,000,000 pounds—more than 
one pound for each man, woman and 
child in the United States. 


for this issue neared, it appeared that 


As presstime 


the 150,000,000 pound goal had been 
exceeded by thousands of pounds. Final 
reports had not been received from 
many of the 7,000 committees but the 
total poundage already reported was 


nearing the goal. 





Kiwanis clubs throughout the country 
spearheaded the drive and in addition 
to seeing that their own communities 
were organized for the campaign, hun- 
dreds of clubs on their own initiative 
collected thousands of tons of clothing 
for the relief of the war-ravaged peo 
ples of the world. On this page are 
pictured typical activities of Kiwanis 
clubs in this campaign, including the 
group who took literally the admonition 
to “give the shirts off their backs.” 








CANDY COATED HELP 

he Sacramento, California, Kiwanis 
club converted 12,000,000 candy coated 
balls of chewing gum into surgical and 
hospital treatment that has sped recov- 
ery to nearly 200 crippled children in 
Sacramento County. Crooked legs and 
spinal cords have been straightened, 
broken bones healed, hairlips and dis- 
figurements remedied through the un- 
publicized charity program launched 
over three years ago by this club. 

Functioning in close liaison with 
Sacramento County Society for Crip- 
pled Children this club has brought the 
benefits of medical science to scores of 


underprivileged children who otherwise 


would never have seen the inside of a 
modern clinic. 

Of the 200 cases handled, nearly half 
were classed as major, involving sur- 
gery and extended hospitalization. The 
funds for this program are derived 
solely from little gum ball machines, 
which are placed in markets, drug 
stores, department stores, hotels, restau- 
rants, industrial plants and numerous 
other locations through the kindness of 
the proprietors. These machines sell an 
average of 300,000 balls of chewing gum 
a month and every fifth penny goes into 
the Kiwanis Welfare Fund, the balance 
being used to defray merchandise and 


servicing costs. 
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The management of the fund and the 
entire charity program is in the hands 
of a Welfare Committee. Appointed by 
the club president, they act as a board 
of judges weighing the needs of every 
case and determining the amount of 
money to be allotted. They are also re- 
sponsible for placing the gum ball ma- 
chines in the different locations. 


‘*SCOUTCAST ERS’’ 

Kiwanians of Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, have struck upon something new 
and different in scouting. Agricultural 
committee members of Kiwanis clubs in 
the North and South Dakota region will 
be interested in knowing that Radio 
Station KFYR together with the Bis- 
marck Kiwanians and the Boy Scouts 
of America Council, situated in that 
city, are sponsoring a radio program 
which will take Scouting into the homes 
of isolated farm boys of scout age. The 
charter for this unique Radio Scout 
Tribe was officially presented to the 
Myer Broadcasting Company by Ki- 
wanian A. C. Van Wyk. Kiwanian A. 
E. Smith, Scoutmaster of the Bismarck 
Kiwanis Troop, is the originator of the 
plan and Scoutmaster of the Radio 
Tribe along with P. R. Jaynes. Smith 
and Jaynes appear on the program 
under their Scouting nicknames of 
“Doc” and “Redfeather.” This new 
troop promises to be one of the dis- 
trict’s most active. 


HELP HARD OF HEARING 


When the Waukegan, Illinois, club 
discovered that the grade school board 
of education lacked funds for a hard-of- 
hearing school, and that there was an 
urgent need for one in Waukegan, it 
went out and raised $1,200 to buy the 
equipment for the school and to conduct 
a survey among the school children to 
determine the number needing aid. 

In addition to buying the equipment 
the Waukegan club set up a perpetual 
fund to provide hearing aids for under- 
privileged children. 

The funds were raised under the di- 
rection of President George A. Spector 
and J. Leland Wheeler, chairman of 
the hard-of-hearing committee. 


NEWSBOYS FETED 

Recently Kiwanians of Independence, 
Kansas, entertained the 42 newsboys of 
their town at dinner. Each Kiwanian 
was responsible for one or two boys, 
picking them up at their homes and re- 
turning them after the dinner and en- 
tertainment were over. The boys had 





a swell time—so did Kiwanians. 
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BATTER UP! 

Peekskill, New York, Kiwanians who 
are sponsoring the 1945 Kiwanis Boys’ 
Baseball Federation League, ushered in 
the current season of baseball in Peek- 
skill in “big league” style at a well- 
attended baseball rally in the high school 
auditorium. To this rally came 400 
baseball-minded youngsters who have 
their eye on a big league future, their 
fathers who have followed the game 
through the years and their mothers and 
sisters who are regarded as the game’s 
best rooters. The principal speaker of 
the occasion was “Chuck” Dressen, 
Coach of the Brooklyn Dodgers who 
advised the young boys to first fix their 
minds upon getting an education and to 
dovetail their baseball interests with 
their schooling. John L. Flood of Long 
Island City, state director of the Ki- 
wanis Boys’ Baseball Federation, and 
Tom Brown, the seventeen-year old 
Dodger Shortstop who went to the 
Brooklyn National League club from a 
Kiwanis Sandlot Team were the other 
speakers. 

After the speeches and picture-taking, 
a film of the 1943 World’s Series, which 
was won by the New York Yankees was 
introduced by Babe Ruth who won a 
tremendous round of applause from the 
baseball-wild youngsters and the adults. 


FIGHT FOR FUN 

The “teen-agers” of Hastings, Michi- 
gan, had a youth center but it was a 
small room and the youngsters keenly 
felt the need for larger quarters. In 
Hastings was an old school building 
which had not been used for more than 
ten years, so, it was decided that if this 
building was given a “face lifting” it 





This shot was taken during one of a series of basketball games 
sponsored by the Air Cadet League of Canada for the promotion 
of physical fitness. Two prominent members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal, Quebec, head the chairmanship of these two Air Cadet 
Squadrons, Lawrence S. Marsh of No. 39 Squadron and Harold 

E. Larman of No. 21 Squadron. 
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Autographs and questions were the order of the night as the youngsters swarmed members of the 
Dodgers and their coach, ‘“Chuck'' Dressen (center in dark suit) at the Peekskill, New York, 
Kiwanis club's baseball rally. 


would be an ideal spot for a youth cen- 
ter giving the young folks plenty of 
space for Armed with 
brooms, paint, hammers, brushes and all 


recreations. 


the other necessary items the junior 
and senior high school students went to 
work on the old school building and 


’ 


soon after “Saxon Castle” was complete 
and ready for fun. Walls were painted, 
floors sanded and refinished, and furni- 
ture collected. Today a pingpong room, 
snack bar, game room and a dance floor 
are all very popular spots but the most 
popular spot of all is the “Commando 
Room.” This room is located on the 
lower floor and almost any time you 
might choose to visit Sax- 
on Castle you would find 
Kiwanian Harry Thomp- 
son’s Commandos slugging 
it out in a real sixteen foot 
boxing ring furnished by 
the Kiwanis Club of Hast- 
ings. Kiwanians are ex- 
tremely proud of this ring 
and the “Commandos,” a 
group of boys organized a 


Chief of Police, get real 
joy from it. When plan- 
ning Saxon Castle they 
wanted a room for the 
Commandos but funds 
were lacking, the need was 
brought to the attention of 
the public and everyone 


agreed that the boys should 


couple of years ago by the - 


have a room in which to enjoy 
themselves, but it was the Kiwanians 
who came forward and purchased all of 
the necessary equipment. The sincere 
appreciation of the boys can be read 
on each enthusiastic face as the fifty 
or more Commandos gather for an 
evening of fun. 
RED CROSS HORSE SHOW 

The Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Ki- 
wanis club recently sponsored a horse 
show which proved to be so great a 
success that it is classed as one of the 
best ever held in Tennessee. About 100 
horses were entered and the aggregate 
attendance was approximately 5,000. 
Thirty-five hundred dollars of the gate 
receipts was turned over to the Red 
Cross as a contribution from the club. 

Kiwanian Burns Caroll was in charge 
of this event and is responsible for the 
success. Every member of the club took 
an active part and all feel justly proud 
of the fine results. 
SUPPORT FOR SANATORIUM 

The three Niagara District Clubs 
namely: Thorold, Niagara Falls, and St. 
Catharines, Ontario, have always given 
their support to the Niagara Peninsula 
Sanatorium, situated just south of the 
city of St. Catharines. This Sanatorium 
was built approximately 15 years ago 
and is having additions made to it at 
the present time., These three clubs 
have jointly agreed to furnish one ward 
and recently they presented to the Sana- 
torium a check covering this project. 
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When the waters receded after the recent Ohio River Valley flood streets were covered with great 

deposits of mud. So Kiwanians of Cannelton, Indiana, came to the rescue, and working in shifts they 

did a good clean-up job in helping to make the streets usable and in addition contributing to the 
health and sanitation of their city. 





Harry L. Wilson, Chairman, Memphis Kiwanis Safety Council luncheon, thanks Miss Katherine McCul- 

lough, for speaking for the School Safety Advisors. Left to right: Harry S. Bailey, Kiwanis spokesman, 

Harry L. Wilson, Chairman of Kiwanis Committee, Miss Katherine McCullough, Russell Reeves, Past 
President of Kiwanis, sponsors of the Schoo! Safety Council Movement in Memphis. 





Kiwanlans of Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, celebrated the 30th anniversary of Kiwanis International 

with @ Ladies’ Night program. Surrounding the huge birthday cake with its 30 candles and its neon sign 

"30th" are the past presidents and charter members of the club who were in attendance, along with 
the 1945 president and secretary. 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN—Members of this 
club were instrumental in the leadership 
of the local campaign for the Red Cross 
War Fund for 1945. Piloting the cam- 
paign to better than a 10% gain over 
its large quota was Cliff Miller who 
acted as general chairman. 


INGERSOLL, ONTARIO—The Calf Club, 
sponsored by this club for many sum- 
mers, has again been organized. Thirty- 
one farm boys have enrolled, the largest 
number in the history of the club. They 
are trained in the care and judging of 
dairy cattle. 


GREELEY, COLORADO—Has contributed 
to the Detention Home a good supply 
of books and two magazine subscrip- 
tions, Popular Mechanics and Children’s 
Activity. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA—Took over the re- 
sponsibility and sponsorship of raising 
$16,000 to purchase a camp site for the 
Kokomo Girl Scouts comprising 134 
acres of land ideally situated. 


SELMA, ALABAMA—Has just completed 
raising $5,000 to be used to develop 
Camp Grist as a camp for boys and 
girls. Work has been started on the 
new camp. 


DOUGLAS, ARIZONA — Visited the air- 
base hospital nearby and brought rodeo 
films, gifts and music to entertain the 
boys. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO—Presented a bicycle 
to a Sarnia boy in recognition of his 
wonderful work in salvaging for the 
Red Cross. He has collected over 42 
tons of scrap iron, grease, paper and 
used clothing for which he has received 
no financial reward. 


WINFIELD, ALABAMA—Sponsored an es- 
say contest in the high school on the 
subject “My Part In the Campaign 
Against Inflation.” Most of the students 
in the junior and senior classes took 
part, and the two winners were invited 
to the club luncheon and each read his 
paper. 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA—Has purchased 
five student tickets to the Community 
Concerts to be held in the 1945-46 sea- 
son, to be presented to a group of boys 
and girls from Junior High. 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA—These Kiwanians 
are busy securing suitable positions for 
returning service men. 
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EAST YORK, TORONTO—Purchased uni- 
forms and band instruments for the 
East York Kiwanis Cadet Corps, over 
100 boys, 


HAMMOND, LOUISIANA — This club is 
sponsoring a Civilian Air Patrol unit 
and furnishing all leaders and instruc- 
tors. They are also making arrange- 
ments for a permanent landing field. 


NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI—Purchased bath- 
ing suits for the boys and girls of the 
city orphanage. 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN — Recently 
held a potluck supper for Cub Scouts 
which it sponsors and was attended by 
over 100 cubs and parents. 


NEW LISKEARD, ONTARIO — Made ar- 
rangements for the boys returning from 
overseas on their 30 day furlough to 
attend the theater free of charge. 


SHERIDAN, MONTANA — Entertained 
Sheridan High School Basket Ball 
Squad at dinner. Brick Breedon, Mon- 
tana State Coach, gave a very interest- 
ing talk to the boys on the history of 
the game and sportsmanship. 


CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY—Assisted a dis- 
charged soldier get started in his own 
business, and obtained enough work to 
keep him busy at least six months. 


CHIPLEY, FLORIDA—Raised $450 to make 
a permanent meeting place for all boy 
scouts and other boys and girls activi- 
ties. 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO—Had the honor 
of opening a new radio station by 
broadcasting from one of their weekly 
luncheons, 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND—Ts sending a 
local girl to a school in Princeton, New 
Jersey, for further study in voice. 


SALTVILLE, VIRGINIA — Sponsored a 
Beauty Pageant to raise funds for the 
Playground which they conduct each 
summer. Approximately $300 was 
realized, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA—Has_ con- 
structed a Boy Scout house valued at 
$3,000. The house is located in a public 
park and was constructed to provide 
suitable headquarters for Troop 105 
sponsored by the club. 
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Kiwanians of Madeira, Ohio attended the dedication service of the high school athletic field flood 
lights, the purchase of which was made possible through their efforts. Madeira is a comparatively new 
club and this project was one of their first. 


ee 


This is a sample of the variety of bird houses entered in Kiwanis Bird House Competition, sponsored 
by the Edmonton, Alberta, club. 





Boys at work in the Cement Work Booth at the Boy Scout Merit Badge Exposition sponsored by 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin Kiwanis Club. 
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pee. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FR) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
e 








Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 

















HOTEL FONTENELUE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CS MAES 


* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Mectings - Tuesday Noon 


@ 600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located’ 
e Three Smart Restaurants © 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












KIWANIS — 
n 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 











Facing Pikes Peak 





He 
iF 


MSS sm en enn ss 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
eee TTT eT eT eT tes 


Ue elit 
LUVUNNCQUNUAETUANTANR UAE EATEN 


c 


2 
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New Hotel Mapflover 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








HOTEL 


Perfectly appointed , P Senreend > 
modern hotel—Hospi: Where Kiwanians Meet 





tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 








The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR HOUSE 


BANGOR * * * MAI 


Famous Maine Food 
7 ROOMS FROM $1.75 E 
i Kiwanis Meets Wednesday : 









-THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
’ 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 


and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 
W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden 


Manager 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2200 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 















Dhe GU NM + € R. 







Yen “CENTER OF EV EVERYTHING” 


,—— 


300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
RIN! AIR-CONDITIONED 


@OWERAL wakaoon 


att sists 
i sane 














iss HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 





DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitot’’ 


Vv.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 


SSS SUMS B BBB ee 


PT nT ne 








Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











NICOLLET 





Ge with 
KIWANIS. 


ahi, Pacthic Hoel 


Spend more hospitable days. . . among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 

style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—M odern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 

handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms, 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy- clad 

beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








a ig 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
* 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Beisigieie isueueiene 


ail 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at * 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 

















NGIL R.MESSICK* GENL.MGR 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 

















SAN Sane 


Atop “demon Hill, San Francisco's most distin awe 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of ets 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





Hotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 











\) HOTELS or ZNistt 7 clioK 


a 
¢ 
. 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


Consider carefully the manner 


in which you perpetuate the 


memories of those who served 
and sacrificed. Truly fitting 
memorials and honor roll tab- 
lets cannot be produced at this 
time while bronze must be de- 
voted entirely to war uses. 
When the Government re- 
leases this enduring metal, we 
shall be ready with a complete 
new series of designs. These 
new memorials and honor rolls 
will reflect our thirty-five 
years’ experience in. fine 
bronze work. Send for our in- 


teresting and helpful brochure. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 
34-34 Tenth Street 


Long Island City eS & | 











THEY’LL COME BACK ,** 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 
* 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, ia.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*#Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 





Congratulations Roe Fulkerson on 
being elected a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of Hollywood, Florida, 
and for finishing fourth in a field of 


twelve ! 


In honor of club president Lester 
Nixon who has been appointed Judge 
of the new Circuit Court the Petersburg, 
Indiana, club held a special ladies night 
party. 


Congratulations to charter member 
S. A. Slater, Worthington, Minnesota, 
who recently was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science by his alma 
mater, Richmond University. Dr. Slater 
is superintendent of the Southwestern 
Minnesota sanatorium and is a nation- 
ally recognized authority on tuberculosis 





and public health affairs, 


Dr. Walter D. Kallenbach, honorary 
member at St. Louis, Missouri, was re- 
cently elected to the Vice-Presidency of 
the American Divinity Academy. This 
election includes conferring of the Doc- 
tor of Divine Letters degree, which is 
given only once each year to the most 
outstanding man in the United States 
who ; life 
work in the preaching, teaching, learn- 
ing, or practical ministration of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” Dr. Kallenbach is 
the youngest man ever elected to this 
post. 


has performed “significant 


Kiwanians of Medicine Hat, Alberta 
are proud of their fellow member, Dr 
Fred W. Gershaw, who was recently 
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Strictly Personal 


appointed to the Canadian Senate. This 
is an honor well deserved, for the popu- 
larity of Kiwanian Gershaw is based 
upon years of unswerving and unselfish 
service, which merited the recognition 
he received. 


Kiwanian E. G. Bricker of the Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, club has been elected 
President of the Manitoba Osteopathic 
Association and Dr. F. Deeks of the 
same club, was elected Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners for Osteopathic 
Physicians in Manitoba. 


Kiwanian William L. Seubert, Navy 
Civilian Recruiter, was honored by his 
club, Hackensack, New Jersey, with a 
plaque presented in recognition of his 
many services aiding the war effort. 
The presentation was made on “Bill 
Seubert Day” before a large audience 
including many navy men. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Josiah 
Crudup, Macon, Georgia club, upon his 
appointment to the presidency of Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Georgia. Kiwanian 
Crudup, who has served on several In- 
ternational Committees is at the present 
time a lieutenant governor in Georgia 
District, has been secretary of Mercer 
University. 


Past President Julian J. Reiss of the 
Lake Placid, New York, club has been 
appointed a member of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion by Governor Dewey. 


QO. and A. 


Q. Can a member make up a missed 
meeting by attending a committee meet- 
ing or a Board of Directors meeting? 


A. Yes, during the calendar 
month. However, the provisions con- 
tained in the Modified Rules of Attend- 


ance were created as a War emergency 


Same 


and for those members engaged in war 
work. Credit for attendance in all such 
instances is subject to the discretion of 
the Board of Directors. 


Q. Are only past presidents eligible 
for the office of lieutenant governor? 

A. For the sake of practical experi- 
ence most districts recommend that a 








lieutenant governor should have served 


as club president, but there is no “law” 
compelling such a_ plan. 


Q. Can two or more men employed 
by the same company become members 
of our club? Each is classified differ- 
ently. 


A. Yes, by permission of the Inter- 
national Trustees on the basis of “mul- 
tiple membership.” 


Q. Should members be invited to at- 
tend meetings of the Board of Directors 
or should this be discouraged? 


A. Every member should know how 
the club 
handled. Members should be encouraged 


to attend. 


business affairs of his are 
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Pity The Poor Audience! 
(From page 15) 


What’s wrong with notes? And why 
slip them out of the pocket as though 
trying to conceal a knife? If a man 
cannot memorize his good thoughts 
(and not many of us can), why not 
write down what one proposes to say, 
make a good typewritten copy, and then 
read it unashamed and without apology ? 
Give your sympathy to the audience that 
must sit through the tortures of a hesi- 
tant, fumbling, stammering, illogical and 
uninteresting speech! Surely, the pro- 
gram committee ought to have the audi- 
ence in mind when building up the 
year’s schedule. 

Then there is the pest who sells his 
committee 
though he is but a wool-gatherer. The 
wool in this case being a group of sup- 


wares sight unseen to a 


posed-to-be funny stories. This fellow 
does not tell stories to make points and 
to illustrate them, he makes poor points 
in order to reel off his stories. The 
moronic fringe will grin occasionally, 
but the brains and brawn of the club 
will just bear it, hoping for a_ better 
next week. This telling of 
for the sake of the 
stories comes near to being the unpar- 
donable sin in public speaking. The 
wool-gatherer rakes his pile of stories 
together as you rake the twigs together 
He thinks that 
thereby he should be known as a hu- 
morist. Program 
your step. Verily, 
suffering audience. 
I pity the audience when 
the speaker’s brazen voice sprays the 
audience with profanity or near-pro- 
fanity. Swear-words are funny — he 
thinks. And there are usually a few 
flats who roar with laughter when a 
speaker sulphurizes his remarks. I’ve 
listened to these cuss-birds until I am 
nauseated. Recently we had to put up 
with one. I took a census of his cusses. 
During his speech he spewed out twelve 
“hells,” six “damns,” two “damn-its,” 
“by-Gods.” 


program 
pointless stories 


after the snow is gone. 


watch 
I do pity the long- 


committees, 


Once more. 


In deference 
to three parsons present, or just to make 
up for his cussedness, he actually closed 
with a quotation from Scripture. 

It might not be a bad idea to have 
a printed phrase just above every read- 
ing desk of every luncheon club across 
the country, so that the eyes of the 
speaker could not escape it,—“No pro- 
fanity, and no smut.” An ex- 
planation was made recently in a certain 
club as to why the address had been 


and_ several 


please, 
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BOTH SOCRATES AND FRANKLIN SAID: 





WE per, 


oonded’ lonesty ts the Bast Poly 





WE AGREE with these august gentle- 
men but, in all humility, simply oust 
go them one better. Had they known 


what we have learned in more than 60 


years about applying practical brakes 
to one of the frailties of human nature, 
they would smile knowingly and agree 
that we, too, “had something there.”’ 
You see, there wete no corporate 
guarantors of individual honesty, and 
crimes of dishonesty weren’t the serious 
menace they are today in a populous, 
plex society. So w: 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 





would okay our contention that Bonded 

Honesty is far more effective in every 
way than relying upon Simon Pure 
Honesty alone. And among the fea- 
tures of modern America which would 
delight their blessed minds would 
be the carefully-developed protective 
measures provided by strong and well- 
equipped insurance companies to help 


_ keep honest men honest! 


Bonded honesty is sound business 
policy. We = suagest you call in one of 
gents. okér and have 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 








i) 













NO 


IN 


MEN WHO DEMAND 
THE BEST GO TO 


BEASLEY-BROS. 
JONES-RAGLAND 


iC apfacl Ot 
aiiie 





STACY-ADAMS 


Shioemakers.tince 1875 


Beocklen C2 Messachusells 








oo 


America’s Most 
WIDELY USED 
Photocopy Equipment 


A-PE-CO Photo tnact™ 


Photo-Copyer 






Photo-Copyer 


*55 


Copies up to 
fe = 22" 
“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses... accuracy... operating ease 
. Saves time... speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photocopy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 
Photocopies Made Instantly of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 


. anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or bcth sides. Easy to read, 
permanent, legally accepted. 


Send for This Useful Folder 
In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE- fe) photocopies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-75 Chicago 14, O11. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.¢ 


At certain seasons in the 


upon lo- 
cality—the attic is the 
hottest place in the 
house. Attics are incuba- 
ters for fires caused by 
spontaneous combus- 
tion. Cans of paint, rags 
and bundied papers,— 
even stored celluloid tol- 
let articles may cause a 
roaring fire in your home. 
Keep a Pyrene extin- 
guisher ready in your 
home, and put out any ac- 
cidental fire at the start. 
“SE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


— Free beeklet of heuse- 
held hints sent on request. 


BUY and 
KEEP 
WAR 
BONDS 


Purene Manufacturing Company 


Pree FOUIPMENT FOR EVERY HazaRD 


NEWARK 68, NEW JERSEY 





Coeececccccccccccccccccccooeceeooooeoey 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Proupt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special action 
courses, Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on 


request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 


210 FIFTH AVE. DEFT K., NEW YORK CITY 





POSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES, 
Seeeeseessseesesseeeeeee 








An Ideal 
Gift! 
AS LEVER new convenience for 

card pene. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model, Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 










@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 


Tae Nothing to ooeen or weer out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
ee within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 


press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
Home Equipment Co., Dept. F-78 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, til, 
ee eee eee ee eS ee 
|| EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
\ Headquarters for game room equip- 
| ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
games, barbecue supplies. ete, 
Write for 
tertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 
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dull and had 
cramped the speaker’s style. She had 
been invited to make an appeal for a 
worthy charity, and had remained to 
hear the address. So, a lady was pres- 
ent, and that took the heart out of the 
speech! Yes, my sympathy goes out to 


a lady was present, 


the audience. 

*I know that audiences can be very 
unkind and unappreciative. They can 
be drowsy, and sometimes fall asleep. 
They can be utterly inattentive and 
spend the half-hour drawing designs on 
the table cloth. 
the speaker a fishy-eyed look that will 
convince him that he is not getting to 
But after all, it is his busi- 


ness to do his stuff and do it with a 


They may even give 


first base. 


zest and a spriteliness that will cause a 
group of bright men to keep their eyes 


and their minds upon him. If the 
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speaker cannot do that he has no busi- 
ness allowing program committees to 
book him. 

Let the program committee get good, 
reputable speakers. Let the speakers in 
turn take themselves seriously (but not 
too seriously), let them be well pre- 
pared, let them be sincere, let them 
kindle enthusiasm by their own enthusi- 
asm, let them sound the trumpets for 
high and holy causes, for clean and 
intelligent living, for the ethical im- 
plications of inspired religion, for con- 
secration to the greatest tasks ever en- 
trusted to a generation of keen men, 
and atidiences will not only remain 
awake, but they will be inspired and 
they will respond. And what is more, 
they will tell the speaker so when the 
meeting is over. 


Want to Buy a Monkey? 


(From page 7) 


England dealer bought 2,000 gas masks 
no longer useful to the war effort. He 
wanted particularly the rubber hose of 
the masks, and with a little dye and an 
idea he shortly began turning out thou- 
sands of pairs of bicycle grips. That’s 


not all. He sold the remainder of the 
masks as toys for children and the 
metal containers in which the masks 


were packed became brightly colored 
wastebaskets. Another interesting item 
sold in Boston was a mechanical cow 
capable of producing forty quarts of ice 
cream. Everything from 10-wheel trucks 
to gold teeth is placed on sale by this 
office. 

Recently a huge “on-the-spot” sale of 
construction and farm machinery was 
held at Kearney, Nebraska. This speed- 
ed-up sale is part of the Treasury’s 
policy to get needed equipment back in- 
to the normal trade channels as quickly 
as possible by selling through estab- 
lished trade markets, and is rendering 
a real service to the war effort by re- 
leasing the Army’s surplus machinery 
to farmers and contractors, getting what 
is needed, where it is needed. and when 
it is needed. 

A good example was the cooperation 
between the Office of Surplus Property 
and the War Food Administration last 
fall which resulted in the sale of 7,000 
trucks to farmers and haulers of agri- 
cultural products in critical need of 
transportation facilities. And 4,000,000 
bushels of Milo Maize were saved in 


_ Southern Texas at harvest time by ear- 





marking an allotment of these surplus 
trucks for this section. A group of 250 
trucks was routed to North Carolina to 
move a large tobacco crop that might 
otherwise have perished. Another group 
of trucks scheduled for sale in another 
area was diverted to Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where they saved the peach 
crop in that vicinity. Potato growers 
in Colorado had dire need for trucks 
to assist in moving their crop and the 
Treasury again diverted trucks to that 
state to fill this need. 

Sportsmen and hunters are also aided 
by the Office of Surplus Property. There 
were complete portable field cooking 
outfits that would be ideal for a woods- 
man, as well as lanterns, snowshoes, skis, 
mosquito tents, compasses, food contain- 
ers and pack bags. 

The administration of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 is delegated 
to a board appointed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by Congress. 
This Board appointed the following 
agencies: Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, War Food Administration, 
United States Maritime Commission 
and the Treasury Procurement. The 
Army and Navy will sell all overseas 
equipment. 

The Treasury sells consumers’ goods 
and its functioning is more vital to the 
average citizen who is in business., Re- 
gardless of how large or how small they 
may be, any qualified wholesaler, dis- 
tributor, dealer or others “in the trade” 
may bid for surplus property. The Office 
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of Surplus Property operates like a huge 
department store with eight divisions 
which include furniture, machinery, gen- 
eral products, automotive hardware, tex- 
tiles and wearing apparel, medical and 
surgical, and paper and office supplies. 
Another task is the cataloging of all 
surplus property. The catalog is pat- 
terned after that of a large order house 
in the form of a monthly catalog for 
each of the eight divisions, and is called 
the “Surplus Reporter.” Already more 
than 200,000 dealers are receiving cop- 


The Community and the Veteran 


(From page 4) 


It may mean merely to help the ex- 
serviceman reconcile himself to the fact 
that he is out of service and away from 
his “buddies.” It may mean the develop- 
ment of a community recreational pro- 
gram where former service men and 
women have opportunity to meet others 
of the community with similar or dif- 
ferent backgrounds. This seem 
especially important to those returning 
former communities to find 


will 


to their 
themselves virtually strangers in the old 
home town. 

Some veterans find it difficult to de- 
cide what they want to do after leaving 
the service. They can obtain much as- 
sistance from agencies established to 
help them. But many ex-servicemen 
and women will welcome an opportu- 
nity to discuss their ambitions and 
plans with local business and_profes- 
leaders. Local school officials, 
bankers, 
engineers, and businessmen can render 
valuable service by offering to discuss 
with veterans problems of a specialized 


sional 


lawyers, doctors, dentists, 


nature. Such help should be coordi- 
nated with the counseling provided 
through the information center, the 


local board or other facilities. This as- 
sistance in the small community can 
usually be provided on an individual 
but group discussions, led by 
specialists for discharged 
who are interested in the professions 
and business, may prove helpful. Many 
cities, under the sponsorship of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
the Chamber of Commerce, service 
clubs, and other organizations, have 
established business professional 
“clinics.” The provide 
literature to help guide veterans, or 
they may conduct a series of forums. 


basis, 
servicemen 


or 


clinics may 


Local groups should make returned 
servicemen feel that it is desired that 


ies of the Surplus Reporter covering 
their particular interests. | 

Business men interested in obtaining 
copies of the “Reporter” should write 
the nearest Regional Office of Treas-| 
ury’s Office of Surplus Property stating 
the type of merchandise desired. These 
offices are located in Boston, New York, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Seattle, and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


they become a part of the community 
from which they entered the service or, 
if they return to a different area, that 
there is a place for them in the new 
locality. Veterans, generally will not 
want a big show or a parade but they 
will want to feel that they “belong’’ to 
the community to which they return. 
They will want jobs where they can 
make their readjustments to civilian life. 
Members of Kiwanis are among the 
most prominent citizens in every town 
and city, and have been selected as 
members because they subscribe to the 
high ideals for which the organization 
was established, and because they have 
prestige in their respective trade, profes- 
sion, business or other activity. Local 
clubs and individual members have aided 
greatly in the winning of the war, and 
there will be much for all to do before 
the war is finally won. Every Kiwanian 
and each club will have much to con- 
tribute to the readjustment of veterans. 
It will take careful planning and much 
hard work to accomplish this important 
task. No mass program of reintegration 
can be developed as a_ substitute for 
individual effort at the local level. Prob- 
lems of every community will be differ- 
ent. Every veteran will be different. 
It is hoped that, through the com- 
bined efforts of educators, industrial 
and labor managers, business and pro- 
fessional leaders, plans can be made by 
which gainful employment and other 
opportunities will be available for all 
veterans. If these men and women can 
be quickly and satisfactorily reabsorbed, 
they will become a great constructive 
force in every community. To see that 
adequate opportunities are available, and 
to make contributions are 
necessary to facilitate the readjustment 
of the ex-servicemen and women, is the 


whatever 





challenge which faces America today. 
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No need to pull springs 

te get on the inside of the SWINGLINE 

"job... Ail you have to do is flick back the 
head ... There's the greatest stapler 

story ever told . . . Simpler mechanism 

... Fewer parts ... Nothing to get out 

of order...AND THE STAPLE CHANNEL 

WIDE OPEN so that you can Joad it 
in a split-second with your eyes shut! 


Ask for SWINGLINE if you want SPEED! 
Desk and Plier-Type Models $1.50 to $5.50. 





. STAPLERS 






Does temporary 
pinning—and 
tacking, too. 


SWINGLINES take any standard staples but you'll 
prefer Genuine SPEED SWINGLINE STAPLES. 
Precision- made of 100% round wire so they don’t 
collect excess glue film: that causes clogging. 





| SPEED PRODUCTS CO., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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2 One of America’s Most 
. K pistingeished Military Schools 
HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


*101st YEAR* 


“/ Write for Catalog and View Book 
EF Maj. E. W. Tucker, 45K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 












MEMORIAL 
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day's carning for omorrow s iving 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 to 14 
. Engineer—Signal 

CADET CORPS * Ground—Pre-Flight 


Gymnasium ®@ Indoor Pool @ Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres., Atascadero, Calif. 
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eaien cathe Pigeon sweep second hand. 
No. GI 121 
15 jewels, stoiniess steel back............... aA 


No. GI 212 

No. C1328 SELF-WINDING. 
No, Gi 

17 jewels, stoiniess steel! case................ $59.75 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. Postpaid. Fed. Tax Incl. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet GI" 
BEL cH MPANY 
Time ond Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles fau- 
eects, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete, 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay jor 
tiself within @ week So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and tilus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCF! 


Warner Electric Co., Dept. C-101 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, tl, 


F REE Details & Sample! 


= WARNER EL C8., 663 N. Wells St., Chicago, Dept. C-t01 F 
{ Gentlemen: Send Free Samples and Details to: } 
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{ Address = 
City State 
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Framework for Peace 


(From page 6) 


When our State Department invited 
forty-two national organizations to be 
represented at San Francisco by sending 
consultants to the American Delegation, 
an innovation in the conduct of inter- 


national relations was _ inaugurated. 
There was no precedent for such a step. 
The results have fully demonstrated the 
the 
making 
the 
delegation and their advisers and ex- 
the 


informed of 


value of having 
the 


The members of 


American public 
of 
American 


participate in foreign 


policy. 
given much time to 
keeping 
developments and giving them the back- 
the for 


decisions. con- 


perts have 


consultants, them 
basis 


The 


ground which formed 


reaching certain 


sultants in turn have strengthened the 
position of the delegation by reflecting 
the attitude of large segments of the 
American people. No less a person than 
Secretary of State Stettinius paid 
public tribute in a recent radio address 
to the contributions of the consultants 
in formulating the peace framework. 
Kiwanis has been represented at San 
Francisco at virtually 


every plenary 


sessions and every consultants’ meeting 


by the writer or one of the following 
associate consultants, J. Hugh Jackson 
and Dr. Benjamin W. Black, past gov- 
ernors of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, or Harley W. Magee, managing 
editor of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Good Soil + Good Planning = Good Food 


(From page 9) 


soil resources. This will change ma- 
terially, in some instances, the type of 
products to be sold from a community 
which, in turn, will be accompanied by 
in marketiyg facili- 
Such 
certain to occur in areas where at least 


necessary changes 
ties and practices. changes are 
two leading farm commodities—cotton 
the dominating 
commercial crops in the past. It will be 


true, more or less, in all farming areas. 


and wheat—have been 


The opportunities for increased food 
the staff of 
industrial life, 
Soil technicians 


production, which is our 


nation’s future are be- 
yond our imagination. 
tell me that over half of our land could 
be made to double its productivity in a 
But this presup- 


relatively short time. 


poses a balanced system of farming 
planned and carried into operation by 
enlightened farmers working in close co- 
operation with other economic groups 
through a soundly planned community 
program. Such a program should take 
into all 


agricultural science, and the many new 


account available progress in 


technologies which its application is 
bound to bring in the form of mechan- 
ical equipment and more efficient farm- 
ing in general. 

Community planning with emphasis 
on rebuilding soil fertility and perma- 
nently holding it, together with the 
planning of future market outlets to aid 
local enterprise, today is needed in every 
rural county. 
see the great possibilities around them, 
the surer 
distress and suffering in the postwar 


The more people come to 
the nation will be to avoid 
years. As a cooperative service inter- 
cul- 
tural and educational progress of rural 
the 


in every 


ested in the material as well as the 


communities, Extension Service 
state 


to cooperate with forward-looking pro- 


stands ready and county 


grams such as the three-point program 


being sponsored by Kiwanis Interna- 


Through leadership such as 


tional. 
Kiwanis is giving we may hope that our 
to 


expand in the years of peace. 


nation will continue prosper and 


$2,000,000 Club 


(From page 11) 


Thus a club, hard-pressed like most 
to meet an increasing budget for a rap- 
idly growing but very worthwhile activ- 
ity, found itself almost overnight freed 
of the financial burden and in the happy 
position of possessing the funds to ex- 
pand its work twenty times if necessary. 
The need for more boys’ work was there 
all right, so it would make a happy 
ending just to say that more “K” clubs 


were established until today thousands 
instead of hundreds of Toronto young- 
sters benefit from them. 

But it was not as simple as that. The 
Toronto club was like the poor pros- 
pector who after twenty years of dig- 
ging suddenly strikes gold. He doesn't 
know how to spend his money intelli- 
gently. The club set up a board of 
trustees to administer the fund consist- 
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ing of fifteen past presidents, five mem- 
bers of the board of directors and five 
others elected by the club membership. 
Word of the club’s good fortune, of 
course, spread rapidly and there were 


countless requests for assistance and 
suggestions for using the funds for 


worthy purposes. 

Gifts of clothing, shoes, sports equip- 
ment and many other articles were made 
until it seemed the club was likely to 
become a sort of perpetual community 
Santa Claus. Then it was realized that 
it requires just as much planning and 
hard work to spend money intelligently, 
even when the need is evident, as it 
does to find ways and means to raise 
money to spend. So the boys’ work 
committee began concentrating its ef- 
forts on setting up “K” clubs in areas 
where a desire had been expressed for 
them and where the need was evident 
and _ staffing these clubs with trained 
personnel capable of caring for the re- 
quirements of hundreds of boys and 
doing the work systematically. 

A few years ago a member of the 
Kiwanis club found a little girl crying 
bitterly on the steps outside: one of the 
“K” clubs. “They let my brother in,” 
she sobbed, “but they won't let me in.” 
Much 
tioned the supervisor. ‘Sure,’ he was 
told, “there are often girls out there 
wanting to come in. But they can’t— 
this is a boys’ club.” Thus was brought 
dramatically to the attention of the 
Toronto club the obvious injustice of 
excluding girls from the welfare pro- 
gram. 

Today there are in Toronto six boys’ 
clubs and four girls’ clubs, catering to 
the needs each year of 3,000 children 
2,400 boys and 600 girls representing 
fourteen nationalities. These clubs are 
staffed with twenty-six full-time sal- 
aried workers, and seventy part-time 
employes in addition to whom there 
are scores of part-time volunteer work- 
ers. This year’s budget for this work 
amounts to almost $100,000. 


Clubs Large and Small 

Largest of the clubs, both in size and 
membership is Trinity, housed in the 
century-old, 58-room stone edifice which 
was formerly Trinity College. This 
-huge building and its spacious grounds 


disturbed, the Kiwanian ques- 





is Boys’ Town for 1,200 youngsters in 
the congested area where it is located. 
The second largest boys’ club with 800 
members is housed in a church pur- 
chased for the purpose and. converted 
into a club. The budget for these big 


clubs runs from $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year. 

The other clubs are on a less elab- 
orate scale, cater to fewer boys and 
hence are less expensive to operate. 
One, up 
serves 300 boys and spends $6,000 a 


set in a church basement, 





year to do it—an average cost of $20 
In one district the 


utterly to control the 


per boy per year. 
police were failing 
depredations of a group of neighbor- 
hood boys and called on the Kiwanis 
club for help. 
“Police 


A boys’ club known as 
up 
room above the police station with a 
guiding committee of three Kiwanians 


K” was set in a vacant 


and three police officers. 


Police are Pals 

Twenty of the toughest boys in the 
neighborhood were rounded up and in- 
duced to join. Within eight months 138 
boys had come into the club and the 
troubles of the police were ended. Now 
the policemen donate their time to take 
the boys swimming and to run the game 
room. Last year a policeman played 
This club 


operates three days a week on a budget 


Santa Claus for the boys. 


of about $2,400 and is one of the most 
efficient in the city, both in results and 
cost of operation. Public schools serve 
as the centers for the activities of three 
girls’ clubs and a fourth is operated at 
Trinity. 


Some of the figures represented by | 


the boys’ and girls’ activities as a whole 
are staggering. While the recreational 
angle was stressed in the beginning, to- 
day it’s the health program. Every boy 
or girl receives a complete physical 
examination and steps are taken to cor- 
rect such defects as malnutrition, bad 
teeth, etc. Last year the staff of doc- 
tors and nurses made more than 15,000 
health There in 


examinations. were 








1944 more than 300,000 boy and girl | 


“appearances” at these clubs ranging all 
the way from 38,788 visits to the game 
rooms and 23,835 to the hobbies and 
crafts sections to 8,589 for music and 
82,212 for physical and sports activi- 
ties. More than 600 boys and girls were 
taken to summer camps. These figures 
make the activities represent the largest 
boy and girl welfare project of a private 
nature in Canada. 

All of this, you say, is a very wonder- 
ful work but how can a small club with- 
out a wealthy benefactor go in for any 
such program? 

“Tt’s easy,” says the executive direc- 


tor of boys’ and girls’ work for the | 


Toronto club. “It doesn’t take much to 
start—about $20 per child per year to 








Pipe-Tobacco 
at its best 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavoe 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1257 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


8 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 r] 
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Shoulder Palehes 


An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 20c to 50c EACH 


Complete set of 250 patches—$50 
Official patches available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit. 

Send $1! for Patch Catalogue and Sample 
Selection of Patches. 


SPRINGER’S 


256 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 
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SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


stuttering 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 


Acute spasmodic can be absolutely cor 


shock. Speech developed in 
Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America ,devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
National Institute of Volce Disorders 
Box K, Bristol, R. 1 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 


due to sickness or 
backward children. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice US. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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SPEECHES 


Fer Every consi 
ing tet $1.50. Offesr's WN whe ae. Parliamentary 





. write epeeches ~ 
chniee*s, se antidentiel 


Guide, 81.50. List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
Jo s New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mai ae month. 
ly, 87 = year. Speaker's Joke Book,8! Tonst- 


moster'p Humor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, ois 50, Saiee- 
man’s Joke Book, $1.50. Punch Lines For Every Purpoee. $1.50 
Program C heiem — « Fun Book, $1.50. 








ad ly m .$5. Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts, $1 a "tte 
@Canadian — —y filled. ‘writel 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
7 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Piaques . Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ri} RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St, Chicago, Ill. 



















WAR MEMORIALS ... This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 


suggestions and counsel without obligation. 
& Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. K * 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





BEST LADIES Nile We Even Had 


. That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
dus where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 





° ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
e erences and Guarantee ® 
THE PARTY GUILD 
840 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 





Honor Rolls Plaques of Distinction 
WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


Morale Builders 
1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russell, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Trinity 1-7600 
Solid walnut ploeques, all sizes; all lettering 
electrically stamped in 23 karat gold; wood carved 
eagles, community memorials, all metal, walnut 
and plastic name plates, desk plates and other 
specialty work. 





FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Ill. 

















“Gard” Electric 


Fly & Insect Killers, 
Electric Fans, 
Electric Heaters 


Dept. K 
Gardenhour Mfg. 
a Pa. 


BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Heve you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 










Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 


operate a club under trained supervision. 
We do not go into an area of need 
posing as a big rich club moving in to 
supply something that is good for the 
community because we say it’s good. 
We wait until we are invited to help. 
Then we talk with the public schools, 
the police, the churches, the parents. 
We find out what the problem is and we 
ask if we can help solve it. 

“Then we launch a club on a small 
scale—which any Kiwanis club can do. 
Perhaps it’s in the basement of a church 
When the boys 
or girls come in we contact their par 
ents and ask them to help by serving 
on a parent’s council or by doing some 


or other donated space. 


of the work which otherwise would cost 
money. And we never believe a Kiwa- 
nian is doing his part if he merely writes 
a check. We want every member of 
our club to take an active part in this 
work. The biggest expense at the start, 
aside possibly from the quarters, is the 
salary of a professional welfare worker. 
He is needed, not only because he is 
trained for the job but also because 
such a project must have someone to 
accept all the responsibility and to cor- 
relate all the activities. 

like the summer 
camps, we charge the boys and girls 
but to 
encourage them to believe they are do- 
ing their part. And we encourage these 
boys and girls whom we are helping 
to help those less fortunate than them- 


“For some things, 


a small fee, not for the money, 


selves. Last year they made thousands 
of toys not only for other club members 
but for the inmates of orphanages as 
well. Of the 15,000 or more kids we 
have helped, we know more than 600 
are in the armed services of Canada 
and twenty-five have been killed. So 
enthusiastic has one of our members 
become about the sort of character we 
are building that he has offered $1,000 
to the first boy of one club who is 
elected to public office. And so sure 
is he that he will have to pay it that he 
has added a codicil to his will for that 
purpose.” 

At the start, we said there were two 
points to this story—that a rich club 
works harder spending money wisely 
than an ordinary club works raising 
money, and that any club can do some 
of the things a $2,000,000 club has done. 
Perhaps there’s a third point. If you 
want your money to pay dividends in 
human happiness long after you are 
example of 


forgotten, consider the 


Theodore P. Loblaw. 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 


July 1-7 


DOMINION DAY 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 


September 16-22 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1I-7 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 6-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 














Virginia, Minnesota....... July 1 
The Tonawandas, New York.July 2 
Anniston, Alabama....... July 12 
Chisholm, Minnesota...... July 13 
Fairmont, West Virginia...July 14 
Martins Ferry, Ohio....... July 14 
Cleveland, Tennessee..... July 16 


Moundsville, West Virginia.July 22 
Goldsboro, North Carolina.July 26 


Galveston, Texas......... July 29 
Sioux City, lowa......... July 29 
JULY COVER 


The bombing of Germany had nothing on the 
conflagration which took place in John - 
Kiwanian's Victory Garden the other day when he 
got after the enemy which had almost gained 
complete control. However, with a half dozen 
Poisons or so the situation is now well in hand. 
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ROAD SIGNS are back again! 


Here’s good news for the many Clubs which have desired to erect Kiwanis 
Road Signs, only to find they were unobtainable. These Signs are again avail- 
able. By installing them on highways leading to your city, you add to your 
Club's prestige and at the same time extend a welcome to visiting Kiwanians 


by informing them when and where your Club meets. 


Look at these 
Reasenalde Prices 


Price, F.O.B., Chicago, 


Genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
a 7 


Enamel single-faced Road 
Auxiliary plate 8x24 in., with 
name of place and time of 
meeting. Price, F.O.B., Chi- 
es $3.25 


Signs—30 in. in diameter, 

made of 18-gauge specially 

prepared steel, edges rein- 
“a 

el RG: eae Auxiliary plate 6x18 in. with 


name of city or town, Price 
F.O.B., Chicago, each..$2.25 


iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, 
rust or tarnish. Brilliance of tL ee Plates of genuine Vitreous 


color guaranteed for ten THURSDAY 12:30 Porcelain Enamel, single- 
faced, made of 18-gauge spe- 


years service. Brackets for cially prepared steel. 
attaching to 4x4 in. post in- 


cluded. Post not included. 


Price complete with plates, 
F.O.B., Chicago............ $12.50 





These signs are for permanent installation. Put them up and 

they will need no attention for many years. Order them now for 

roads leading into your city. Visiting Kiwanians always appre- 
ciate the information they give. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, (11) ILLINOIS 
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A LOOK AT 
OUR DISAPPEARING CUSTOMER 


For five years the Government has been 
our largest customer. For five years we’ve 
been looking to Washington for business. 

‘Today, Uncle Sam is in the process of 
dropping his role as a big buyer and each 
week, less and less business is coming from 
the nation’s capital. 

The time has already arrived with some 
business and industries—and is coming soon 
with many others—when postwar plans 
must be put into effect. As civilian pro- 
duction is resumed and competition again 
comes into play, management will be faced 
with an ever-increasing number of decisions 


calling for quick action. 








THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING 


The greatest change for all American 
Industry will come when goods must be 
sold and not merely laid on the counter. 
Postwar plans must anticipate that situa- 
tion. Then — WHAT PEOPLE WANT 
AND WHAT THEY ARE WILLING 
TO PAY—will be the governing factor 
in most selling. 

Are you ready with your products, your 


manufacturing facilities, your organiza- 
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President 


tion, selling plans and controls? 





COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO « City National Bank Bidg. * 208 S. La Salle Si. 


NEW YORK «+ Graybar Bidg. * 420 Lexington Ave. 











